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DEAR READER 


In the Christmas Number I announced the death of New 
Writing. In the early days of the war, it seemed to me that 
New Writing could scarcely hope to survive: against the 
bombs, the calling up of writers, the scarcity of paper, the diffi¬ 
culties of transport, and, as much as anything else, the 
transformation of thought and feeling total warfare would 
bring with it. I cherished a hope that one day it would 
revive, and said so; but the hope was not as big in those days 
as I tried to believe. Since then many things have happened, 
or rather not happened, and many bodies have been found 
still breathing that were given up for dead. The future still 
looks extremely nasty for nearly all of us, but nevertheless we 
have begun to make plans again, different plans perhaps for 
a different world, but plans for living all the same. And 
New Writing has decided that it means to go on living too. 
For one thing, you would not let it die. There were so many 
letters and articles and messages telling me how important 
it was that New Writing should live, that I began to feel it 
would look more like murder than death by natural causes 
if it failed to reappear. And so now I appeal to you, to see 
that what you have prevented dying from shock shall not 
die from subsequent neglect. Folios of New Writing will be 
different in many ways, partly because the war brings new 
technical problems to be solved, but also because it is bound 
to change men’s minds. In spite of that, I think you will find 
that our guiding principle remains the same: to create a 
laboratory where the writers of the future may experiment, 
and where the literary movement may find itself. Some people 
have said that the movement with which the old New 
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Writing was largely identified is finished; but I do not think 
so; they are only judging from what was superficial in the 
movement. It will change, it has already changed ; but 
what was genuinely valuable and fruitful in it, will, I 
believe, still remain a vital impulse for the days to come. 
Yours for many numbers more, 

THE EDITOR 
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HENRY GREEN 

A PRIVATE SCHOOL IN 1914 


The school they sent me to, the private school so called, 
stood on a high hill in Kent and was of sharp red brick. 
Over its walls grew one of those creepers with leaves that 
turn to raw copper sheet and along the drive fir trees 
were planted, dark green and grey. It had been built 
and laid out as a school not long before so that the trees 
planted round its playing fields had not grown much and 
the windows downstairs looked to be what they were, class¬ 
room windows and upstairs those to the dormitories. The 
chapel stood apart with white stone facings. Inside the seats 
were in pitch pine varnished a bright yellow like sheet brass, 
with terrible grains surging over the surfaces, coming 
through a purple colour. There were seventy-five of us and 
we could just fit in. 

If it is permissible to say a school is good then this was a good 
school although fantastic things went on particularly after 
the war had started. It was owned, directed, and the boys 
were taught all by one remarkable old man of a violent 
appearance. There were, of course, other masters, and 
during the war mistresses, but these seemed hardly to 
exist, there was only one who roared and seemed to be 
everywhere at once. He had more authority than anyone 
I have met. 

The boys were mostly sons of officers and there was one 
peer. The first day of term we were summoned to the main 
classroom and told this boy was going to arrive, that he was a 
lord and that in spite of this we were to treat him as one of 
ourselves. In this way and at once we were introduced to the 
snobbery amongst other things which make school life, 
paradoxically, a larger picture, an enlargement of the 
relationships which obtain between people in the world. 
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A PRIVATE SCHOOL IN 1914 

What I mean is that any average person who in after-life does 

not go out looking for strange characters will find truer friend - 

ship, more genuine companionship, and conversely purer 

types, more perfect examples of liars, thieves and crooks in his 

first school during the six years he spends there than he will 

come across in twenty years of living in London, the kind of 

escaped prisoners we then are after our education has done 
with us. 

This is not to say the school was worse than another, only 
that nothing better could be expected where boys, fresh from 
the oriental intrigues and power politics of their nurseries, 
were put into a strange environment on the first occasion, in 
many cases, they had left home. We came new boys into a 
strange society and found not only recognized snobbery of 
rank but of age as well, being older made a difference as we 
were soon to find, and being good at games; also, and at this 
school only, perhaps, of being good at work. 

Gym, carpentry, gardening, drill, in everything but music 

for he would have no truck with this, Latin, Maths, in French, 

ln History, in being a Boy Scout there was one man and one 

alone to say if you were doing well at one or the other and 

he was our headmaster. He setded everything, he picked the 

sides, he tied our right legs down and bowled at them and 

praised the boy who, seeing he could not make a catch, put 

his face in the way and broke his nose. And so it was 

only to be expected that in circumstances such as these 

we lived at a higher pitch and reacted more strangely than 

we do now in a less competitive world where we just try to 
keep alive. 

The food was bad and during the war it was uneatable 

ut our headmaster’s wife, who used to read the postcards 

we were made to write home on Sundays, could not be 

blamed for that in those days of rationing. If she found any 

comment on what we had to eat we were told we had been 
impolite. 

As to food I was satisfactory to this extent that, being very 
at at that time, so fat my parents had had the doctor in 
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HENRY GREEN 

and the headmaster did the same as soon as he saw me, I 
became an advertisement for their cooking and would be 
beckoned up to be examined by inspecting parents, to be 
thumped and fingered like fat stock at a show. He was too 
clever to say my size was due to his table, what he said was, 
* Well, this little nipper seems to get on all right,’ putting 
me under the rare summer of his smile. 

Of my two brothers the eldest had been here and had gone 
on with a scholarship by the time I arrived, the best they had 
collected yet. In consequence great things were expected of 
me, it was important for them to have boys who won plums 
of that kind. I was precocious and was thought to be well 
advanced. My grandfather had been able to read Homer in 
the original when he was seven, my father at that age had 
done much the same, and I, all I had done was to get through 
all Captain Marryat by then which shows how times have 
changed. But they had great hopes and took me to see 
my brother’s name in large gold letters on the scholarship 
board. Everything was lovely until they found I was not 
even up to the standard of these days, and then the old 
tyrant did not speak to me for seven months as though I had 
stolen from him. But that was later. 

Each boy had a locker which was in the main classroom 
and had no door to it in which he had to keep his school¬ 
books. Theft was made easy by this arrangement and 
although punished by our being made to wear coloured 
button-holes, one colour meaning I am a thief another 
something else, we became too tough to be deterred but 
never so much so that, when they found us out, we did not cry 
hysterically as tougher criminals do. 

Your book was stolen, you would be punished in class 
if you did not have it, they caned our hands, and if you 
borrowed someone else’s book and were found out they made 
you wear your button-hole. Anything in these lockers was 
considered common property if no one was looking, so we 
took our choice of punishments. 

Then each boy had his wooden chest in the gymnasium 
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aiid that was where we kept cricket bats, pads, boots and 
anything else of that kind we had of our own. Borrowing 
from one of these was more serious, we even regarded it as 
theft ourselves. 

Then there was another chest which each boy had by his 
bed and it held his clothes. It was supposed to be sacred 
for we used to store our letters from home amongst the 
socks and pants. There was less chance of someone looking 
in because rules had been made against going up to the 
dormitories out of hours so that if anyone raided them we 
were there to put up a defence if we thought it worth while. 
No locks of any kind were allowed, as certain prisoners are 
not allowed shoe-laces so they dared not give us privacy, 
and we had those secrets of tenderness in our parents’ letters 
always, those darlings, those kisses at the end for stronger 
boys to drag out by force. But there was not much rape of 
letters. For one thing anyone caught at a bedside might be 
lectured in front of the whole school and then be hated by 
everyone, for another we were all equally involved, we all 
had those who loved us at home. In that way perhaps we 
were not so much of a mirror to the outside world where to 
have someone love you is a matter of pride or of congratula¬ 
tion but at school it was common that we should so be 
loved and we were ashamed or rather did not like to 
show how much we felt. In many other ways we were 
the world in miniature for, if we were too young to have more 
complicated feelings than of homesickness, gaiety and fear, 
our actions, and our world was one of action, were spied on 
just as now our feelings are objects of untold curiosity to those 
around us, especially to women. 

When we left our nurseries, and the gardens or lumber 
room we could hide in we found at school no comer even in 
the fields where we could be alone without having trans¬ 
gressed by being there and that was something we were too 
afraid to do at first. We were almost prisoners from our¬ 
selves and were told, a litde later on perhaps, there were no 
thoughts or feelings we ought to have which we could not 
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share and that if there were things we could not say theifl it 
was a crime. And so it became criminal to be afraid. And 
so it will be again, quite soon now I suppose. 

Going to boarding-school is the biggest change one could 
have, nothing can ever so estrange a nursery boy from him¬ 
self. There can be nothing so alien as to join a society of 
seventy-five others before one is old enough to know one’s 
mind, or rather before one has any mind at all. We were not 
of course allowed to have great friends, to see one boy more 
than another, and when later the fashion was to walk 
arm in arm we were told if we did this again we should be 
made to wear buttonholes which meant I am a little girl, or 
petticoats. At first it was hard to know how far one could 
go or in other words what rules it was popular to break, for 
to be punished for an unpopular crime meant ostracism and 
that was appalling. But in our outlook on generalities, on 
ideals, etcetera, we were taught to see things as our head¬ 
master did and he saw them upside down. In my case it 
has been a long and in the end successful struggle to drive 
out what they taught me there and afterwards. A private 
school is a fascist state and so are public schools. Their 
corporate doctrines teach one ugly sides and it is when one 
has forgotten to be as they taught that the experience begins 
to be worth while. 

Before coming to this place my parents had sent me to a 
day school so that it was not entirely strange to be in class or 
to play games organized by masters, that is with no cheating. 
Once every week in London we went by bus from somewhere 
behind Selfridges out to a vast expanse under Wormwood 
Scrubs and played cricket under high stone walls. Here I 
was bullied. Fresh and worldly wise from my nursery I 
sneaked and got away with it. But then every evening we all 
of us went back home, to no dormitories then with tears at 
night but back to our own beds. 

It had been dull at home and I was not sorry to go to school 
but when I got there and was shown my bed and then was 
taken down to tea, I knew that longing to be back as I was 
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before I came which so works on the old, they say, in Russia 
that they have given up trying to win them over but wait for 
them to die, concentrating on the young instead. Here tea 
was the favourite meal and we found everyone massed round 
a closed door out of the main classroom. A bell was to be 
rung when they were ready for us. It rang and the door 
being flung open everyone rushed through and ran fighting 
down a long corridor. Too sick with strangeness to be 
hungry we ran to be like the others, eight or nine new boys 
coming last where we belonged to sit, as was right, away 
where we should be served last and at that by a maid with 
no hair, not even eyebrows at a time when these were not 
painted in. She wore a wig which did not fit. She was called 
Dotty Boo. 

We sat at two long tables, seventy-five of us, and at the end 
drawn up to a table of his own our headmaster got down to 
his tea with his wife. While he was present the noise of talking 
was subdued, a hum, but how strange that was to us fresh 
from the cloistered gentility of a nursery tea, left hand on 
one’s lap and the other putting not too much in at a time. 
When he was gone the older boys leant forward to look along 
to where we sat. They laughed. But this experience did 
one thing, it made it easier for us to leave home again. If 
they say that going to any public school makes a boy able to 
walk into crowded rooms some part of this is due to having 
learned how to look like an old lag in earlier days. There are 
terms of imprisonment and terms even at kindergartens. 

He sat beyond lowering his huge grey head to his mous¬ 
tache cup, thick-set with huge shoulders, always dressed in 
iron grey and then, lowering the cup again, he would suck 
at his moustaches and glare round behind those twice thick 
spectacles which, catching in the light, made it seem as 
though you had looked straight through his head to the 
white sky. 

His eyes were so light they almost had no colour, his 
spectacles enlarged them to twice their size, but when he 
took these off to clean the glasses you saw he was old and 
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tired, his spectacles had drilled his eyes back into his skull. 
Without them he was helpless. We came to know it was his 
spectacles which armed him. When he took them off in 
class, and this with him was a sign of discouragement, every¬ 
one sat back and relaxed. When he put them back he would 
start off again in a shout, * you little beasts . . .’ 

Little beasts we were, so dirty they had to look behind 
our ears each day and so small, as comes out in the photo¬ 
graphs, that on looking back to what one remembers we see 
it all much larger than it was. The main classroom seems 
immense, the masters giants and of course our headmaster 
ajod I remember when visiting him some years later I was 
staick by how small he was, a heroic man, colossal figure, 
t is natural that we should measure everything by our own 
size and probably it is true that all of what is left of those days 
m our minds is distorted by lack of experience at that time, 
that is to say by the lack of any standard of comparison! 
Accordingly as we sat down to lessons in rows we were alive 
to anything which seemed strange, ready to giggle at any¬ 
thing we did not understand. He had to shout to keep our 

k C T C WC r Cre always off one way or another. It 

is at that age if ever that one is fancy-free because little boys 

Wly ever dunk about themselves as everyone else does all 

bad Sf; f u ° W at this distance secm harsh and 
ad-tenipered But he taught us more than all the others 

ff heTad ° f ,r WC leamed Was not book-learning. Even 
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"""■ **““ Wh '“ “« had ‘'“”"1 
ways so as to avoid his worst outbursts, we respected him 

until in my case at least I went further and came to rever¬ 
ence him. It was not the fault of what he taught but of his 
personahty. It led to every kind of trick by wlfich we hoped 
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during the holidays, one of my brothers said I was lying. I 
screamed and hit out saying over and over I never could till 
I can remember now the look came over his face so much as 

to say * my God you’re hopeless.’ 

Back in nursery days there had been a storm and through 
that long window across one wall the green leaves of our 
beech tree had gone darker and deeper against dark clouds 
massing behind. We were sitting at our tea and it grew so 
black we wondered I remember if we should have the oil 
lamps lit. Those leaves dimmed in our eyes as though the 
sap had turned thick, they seemed to draw together against 
what was before us, and then the flash of lightning came with 
that roll of the drums and crash of all the cymbals in 
heaven and, as the lightning seemed to strike on the window 
panes to light us for the last time, I really did believe I had 
seen God. 

Before this I had had dreams of Jesus as he is shewn in 
popular pictures with a look of kindness on his face and I 
was not at all afraid and spoke to him. Each time he was 
going to answer when I woke up. He had been walking in our 
garden dressed in traditional clothes. So that when the storm 
burst directly over us I was sure this stroke was God and 
remained sure of it until I was twelve years old. To give 
some idea of this, here is one of my sermons written at that 
time. It is curious to notice how one’s style has changed, 
that thirty years after one should write so differently, 
possibly not so well: 

‘ Brethren you know the time Jesus told Peter that he 
would deny him thrice and then the cock would crow and I 
expect you remember how Peter did deny that he had been 
with Jesus and how after three times denying of having been 
with Jesus the cock crew and how he went out and wept. 
Now Brethren to be frank I think that it did Peter a great deal 
of good for he was a very weak man I think it hardened him 
for sorrow some great sorrow generally hardens a person s 
heart and prepares him for more bad things to come, it 
hardened him for the long endurance of preaching to all the 
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heathen races and baptising them. But he was not altogether 
cured for when they searched to crucify him he ran away and 
as he was travelling along a road he saw a vision of Jesus, 
and Peter asked Jesus what he was going to do Jesus said: 
“ I am going to be crucified for you ” and Peter stopped 
Jesus and said he would go. Brethren I think that shows that 
Peter was still rather weak not that I should not run away for 
probably I should though I must admit it needs a very strong 
mental brain to stop in a town where you knew you were 
going to be crucified in about a week’s time but still it does 
show a weakness in faith and in mental power. Now let us 
turn to Jesus who had come down in order to be crucified 
for Peter what power of mental brain he had. Now Brethren 
let me describe the cross as the right path for Peter to take 
otherwise the thing he knew was right to do and the devil 
on the other side showing what pains he would have to bear 
and how nice it would be to run away out of the town and 
preach in another, so he had a veritable battle between good 
and evil but alas brethren evil got the better of him and he 
ran away. Then our Lord came and offered to be crucified 
for him showing his wonderful love for Peter not only for 
Peter but for the whole world but Peter could not bear to 
see his Lord be crucified so he went back saying he was not 
fit to be crucified head up so he was crucified head downwards. 
Now Brethren always try and do what Peter did after he saw 
Our Lord going to be crucified for him and conquer evil not 
that any one of us will be but I mean conquer your evil 
thoughts and always try to do what you know is right.’ 

I print this sermon here to explain why in the school 
chapel I would frown at any boy who smiled, why I 
prayed as I did then, why, being careful in everything I did, 

I was so content that, when the headmaster smiled on me 
as he continued to do while he thought I might get the 
scholarship, I went on as though his recognition was no more 
than deserved. It is awkward to think how terrible we must 
have been for I was not the only one, not in that school at 
any rate. We all ran to get favours from him, we would run 
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all day. He was so all-powerful it was a form of self-protec¬ 
tion. In his presence we were small mirrors changing in 
colour to the hues of his moods. It was only when he 
was not there that we were more like other little boys, or 
more like what little boys ought to be, unseen but heard. 

We were always watched except at night. When we went 
upstairs we had so many minutes before lights out and 
stealing into bed we would get the last letter out again to 
read. We all did this. Home seemed a heaven and that we 
were cast out and twenty-five little boys when there was no 
more fight lifted those fids to hide their letters back amongst 
their clothes and turning over went to sleep at once in the 
arms of whoever it was they had who loved them wherever 

the place was they called home. 

Gym was harrowing. First of all our instructor, an army 
man, had so little importance it was not worth while to be 
in his good books. Then we were made to climb ropes and 
if out of curiosity we managed to get up to the top just once 
it was so high in proportion to our size we turned giddy. 
Of course there were some who did well but there was 
no real competition because our instructor was not the head¬ 
master. 

Parallel bars were easier but the leather horse with its 
jumping-board was the useless torture one is put through 
in fascist states or in ours when we prepare to fight those 
states. It used to affect me so I always had to hold up my 


hand. 

Those lavatories were indescribable. There were no locks 
or bolts of course. They were cubicles in two rows and fresh 
from the tiled gentility at home with choice little books at 
hand, that shallow bowl handily by with a paperweight, our 
astonished senses took in what came of these cubicles all 
being occupied and we blinked at drawings or verses on the 
varnished yellow wooden walls. I wish I knew now what was 


written up, nothing indecent to be sure, we were too young, 
just innocent comments but how strange at first. It served at 
any rate to escape the horse and later one came to regard it 
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as a refuge for even if one could not lock the door custom 
demanded one should not be too much disturbed. 

Boxing was more fun either because little boys do not hit 
too hard or because the gloves we wore were such pillow¬ 
cases no damage could be done. Also the instructor let one 
try to hit him while every now and then he would let himself 
be hit to show what sort of a man he was. If one boy cried out 
when punched he would say that never hurt, you hit me like 
you hit him, it won’t so much as make me blink. But on that 
leather horse, or so it seemed to me, one could do oneself 
serious injury as once in a way one was dropped. 

Next door was a small shed in which we were allowed 
to keep caterpillars. We made boxes for them in the car¬ 
penter’s shop with glass fronts and air-holes, then we bought 
the eggs or chrysalis from shops that sell such things. Richer 
boys bought rarer examples and when it was time and this 
fantastic life came out we were kept busy getting leaves to 
feed them, taking care these were dry or they would get 
diarrhoea and if they did they died. Then when they were 
ready to become cocoons we would be getting sawdust for 
some kinds so they might spin their spittle into sawdust tombs 
cemented hard. We never had lectures about them. They 
were pleasure unalloyed. 

Again they let us cut laurel up to mix with water in jam 
jars and this let off fumes to gas any butterfly we caught. 
It was thought less cruel to use gas than to stick them on 
pins. Our difference is, now we are older, we may die both 
ways at one time. 

We had a sorry crew of masters. There was a public 
beating once for what seemed then a terrible offence and it 
meant we were all assembled in the next room to hear the 
victim scream. Masters and mistresses had to listen too in 
their common room next door and when it was over a 
mistress asked the beaten one ‘ was it on the bare ? ’ It was 
she who told us later when her young man died of wounds 
how he screamed when these were dressed. But then one 
remembers only the horrible of such times. 
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Our scoutmaster was a man with round handwriting he 
was proud of. He never joined one letter to another, each 
was separate and formed as though he was not writing on 
flat paper but on small globes. He was fat and like all senior 
scoutmasters looked ridiculous in shorts and the comic 
opera hat. We used to go out and earn badges for lighting 
one fire with not more than three matches, and I remember 
how strange it felt to be trusted with anything so dangerous. 
Later, having got the badge for lighting fires we boiled 
potatoes in billy cans to get cooking badges. 

I fell down and hurt my knee so they tied scarves across 
two scout poles in the way it is laid down in regulations and 
tried to carry me back. Each time they got me in, those 
scarves slipped dropping me through on to the road till they 
had to make me limp along with them. The one good turn a 
day was used on holidays at home as another excuse to fag one. 

Another master drew illustrations all day long for maga¬ 
zines. He played football with us and would call out use 
your wings,’ meaning of course the outside men but we used 
to flap our arms as though we could take off like swans. This 
seems to be one of the facts of childhood that you could 
make out to yourself you could fly if fired by some word and 
every other little boy there saw it as well and flapped his 
arms at once. They must be the perfect reading public for, 
if good writing is to evoke common, that is universal remem¬ 
bered feelings, then even if they are too young to have much 
to remember they do seem to have everything in common and 
are so quick to take it up. 

This same man one day began something in his class which 
must be unique. He started handicapping. He found out 
where everyone stood by marks, numbered them, put me 
top to start from scratch, made each other boy plus something 
until the bottom one was plus six. He then marked us by 
merit in everything we did and added the handicap, or 
bonus marks for stupidity and lack of attention and counted 
these adjusted marks as his standard for the position of merit 
in bis class. I could see it was aimed at myself and went on 
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strike so that I fell to bottom of the form. At that time I 
thought it as unjust as anything could be but I think it 
brilliant now and a just foretaste, not so much of what I 
have found since for I have been lucky, but of what does go 
on around one. 

In breaks when they went to their common room to smoke 
we went out to a playground next to the swimming-pool 
and covered with sand in which we used to turn up round 
iron balls about an inch in diameter. What they were for I 
cannot think but they must have been there some time they 
were so corroded by the weather. We thought them lucky 
and in looking I for one went back to those days when I thought 
there was treasure in every corner or, more particularly, in 
that coal-hole Poole had known. 

The swimming-pool, a paradise in summer, was old- 
fashioned and had no overflow. They only changed the 
water once each week so that after six days’ sun it was tepid 
dirty. When fresh water was put in it was spring cold 
and we screamed more than ever when the headmaster 
pushed us in. Women scream in swimming-baths and at the 
sea but they are not being like children then. As I see things 
it is sex in little boys makes them shrill out at times like these. 
They are so feminine they go on like women on the sands 
even when they can see no man within miles, scream after 
scream echoing up cliffs to the deserted top over which, and 
over a boy watching behind his tuft of grass a blade of which 
gets up his nose, seagulls soar on their white wings diagonally 
set to the sun-blue sky. 

He made us put our hands above our heads and pushed us 
from behind. We fell smack upon our bellies, ‘ dive in you 
little beast,’ and screamed from the shock of being cool and 
at the smile behind his dazzling sun-reflecting spectacles, 
under his moustache that glimpse of false teeth which 
showed us that he smiled. 

For our hot baths, which like the lavatories were in two 
rows of cubicles and which we had once a week, the under- 
matron came in to each one of us to see we were getting 
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clean. Later when my hair began to grow she came in no 
more but of course I did not connect the two. When I asked 
my master and he told me it was because my hair was 
growing I had no idea of what he meant and did not ask. 
That is probably why I remember it now, sex was a great 
mystery then, although not the great one yet, and questions 
unresolved stay in the mind. 

I say my master because each smaller boy was ‘ slave * to 
a bigger one. We called ourselves slaves and would carry 
bats and pads out on to the field for him and so forth. I 
cannot tell whether our headmaster knew of this system but 
you can be sure he did and that being so is proof there was 
nothing sinister in it. It had this advantage that if there was 
something you did not know you had this boy to ask, and 
mine told me if he knew. It started probably from the head¬ 
master putting each new boy under the guidance of one older 
than himself from which it followed the new boy had to 
oblige his master, be a slave. It did not follow that his 
master had any further rights. 

There was trouble later however. What it was I never 
found out though I can guess. The first day of term we were 
called in one by one to see him in his study, a room we hardly 
ever saw. He had started on the school list taking the top 
boy first and so on down and as he got nearer my own posi¬ 
tion so my apprehension grew. Those who had seen him 
would not say what it was about but they looked shaken 
and gradually we who had not yet been in came to realize 
this was not just another case of beating, they were not 
holding their bottoms or taking friends aside to show their 
wounds, this time it must be gigantic, it could not be less 
than expulsion. This so worked on me that by such time as I 
was called I was in a state I hardly knew what he was saying 
his face was so grim and it had been so long to wait. I came 
away from him stupefied with apprehension I did not know 
of what. He must have been vague with us younger ones for 
fear he might give us ideas. Whatever it may have been no 
one was sacked although as we soon found out one boy had 
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not come back from the holidays. All that term he stayed 
gnmmer than ever. Of course one sees now his living was 
at stake, at the mercy perhaps of one little liar. 

There was less to be said for him in my last term when 
those who were leaving were all sent for to his room in order 
that, as we came to realize only some years later, he might tell 
us the facts of life. He began with butterflies, of course we 
knew about them, went on to bees and then to birds and then 
he thundered out: ‘ D’you little nippers know the difference 
between men and women when they have no clothes.’ We 
were so thunderstruck we all said yes sir and I did too but 
I had no idea and I remember now he said, ‘ well that’s all 
right then ’ and seemed enormously relieved. He went on 
to say that after what he had said about butterflies and the 
rest we could work it out for ourselves if we remembered how 
different men and women were and ended with a warning 
against unspecified vice so appalling that I was left as one 
who has heard too huge a noise, too vast a something that has 
not been disclosed; it was too much to take in and I was left, 
in no wise the worse for not knowing in a void of unmention¬ 
ables, or as they say all at sea. 

So much at that time of what you did not know was 
threatening, Latin before one began to learn seemed it was 
going to be a trial, algebra before one came to it loomed in 
front. We were easily awed. When the railings of the drive 
were struck one day by lightning and we went out and 
smelled sulphur I for one thought it was God and so did 
several others. You could not be sure God would not strike 
and having no experience we did not know new things are 
much the same always, languages places countries, the next 
world if you like, but hardly ever people. At that time we 
thought the reverse, that all persons old enough to have left 
school had no difference of any kind and that being at school 
was strange as Tartary. 
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THE WIDOW’S PLOT 
or. She Got What Was Coming To Her 


Troubled was a house in Ealing 
Where a widow’s only son 
Found her fond maternal feeling 

Overdone. 

She was fussy and possessive; 

Lennie, in his teens, 

Found the atmosphere oppressive; 

There were scenes. 

i 

Tiring one day of her strictures 
Len went down the street. 

Took a ticket at the pictures. 

Took his seat. 

The picture was designed to thrill, 
But oh, the girl he sat beside! 

If proximity could kill 

He’d have died. 

Simple, sweet, sixteen and blonde, 
Unattached, her name was Bess. 
Well, boys, how would you respond ? 

I can guess. 

Len and Bessie found each other 
All that either could desire. 

But the fat, when he told Mother, 

Was in the fire. 
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The widow, who had always dreaded 
This might happen, hatched a scheme 
To bust, when they were duly wedded, 

Love’s young dream. 

One fine day she murmured, * Sonny, 
It’s not for me to interfere, 

You may think it rather funny 

But I hear 

Bess goes out with other men.* 

‘ I don’t believe it! It’s a lie! 

Tell me who with, where, and when ! 

Tell me why ! ’ 

‘ Keep cool, Lennie. I suspected 
That the girl was far from nice. 

What a pity you rejected 

My advice.’ 

Suspicion from this fatal seed 

Sprang up overnight 

And strangled, like a poisonous weed. 

The lilies of delight. 

Still unbelieving, Len believed 
That Bess was being unchaste, 

And a man that feels himself deceived 

May act in haste. 

Now Bess was innocence incarnate 
And never thought of other men; 

She visited an aunt at Barnet 

Now and then. 

But mostly stayed at home and dusted, 
Crooning early, crooning late, 
Unaware of being distrusted 

By her mate. 
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Then one day a wire was sent: 

Meet me Palaceum at eight 
Urgent Auntie. Bessie went 

To keep the date. 

Slighdy anxious, Bessie came 
To the unusual rendezvous. 

Desperate, Lennie did the same. 

He waited too, 

Seeing but unseen by Bessie, 

And in a minute seeing red— 

For a stranger, fat and dressy, 

A trilby on his head. 

In his tie a tasteful pearl. 

On his face a nasty leer. 

Sidled up towards the girl 

And called her ‘ Dear.’ 

At this juncture Len stepped in, 

Made a bee-line for the lout, 

With a straight left to the chin 

Knocked him out. 

He might have done the same for Bess 
Thinking still that she had tricked him. 
But she was gazing in distress 

At the victim. 

‘ It’s a herl * she cried (but grammar 
Never was her strongest suit) : 

‘ She’s passed out! ’ he heard her stammer 

‘ Lennie, scoot! ’ 

‘ It’s what ? A her ? Good God, it’s Mum ! 
Ah, now I see! A wicked plan 
To make me think my Bess had come 

To meet a man-’ 
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‘ Now what’s all this ? ’ a copper said, 
Shoving the crowd aside. ‘ I heard a 
Rumour that somebody was dead. 

Is it murder ? ’ 

Len quite candidly replied, 

‘ No, officer, it’s something less. 

It’s justifiable matricide, 

Isn’t it, Bess ? ’ 
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TRAILING CLOUDS OF GLORY 


The swing doors ran noisily round and two customers pushed 
into the pub. 

* I reckon you done well this morning, Fred,’ said the first. 
He was a short, pop-eyed man, wearing an over-smart but 
worn grey suit. He had an air of thrusting aggressively after 
his nose, but the lines of his face were lines of retreat. His 
moustache was fierce, but the ends of it swept back on him¬ 
self. His vanishing hair chased backwards over his skull. 

‘ Yes, Fred. I reckon you done well. When I read through 
them leaflets, what you written, Fred, it seems like as if 
every one of ’em was interleaved with five-pound notes.* 

The man to whom he spoke was tall and stooping. He had 
an understrapper’s face, shiny like china with protruding 
lips. He wore the black clothes of the clerk. The watering 
down of his grey hair gave him a suggestion of the schoolboy 
—a cringing, grasping, down-in-the-world schoolboy of 
fifty-five. 

‘ Thanks for them words, Mr. Derry,’ he said, raising his 
leg on to one of the stools against the bar. ‘ But if the 
literature’s O.K. Mr. D, it’s you as ought to get the medal. 
You has the ideas, I only puts ’em into selling form.’ 

‘ Two bitters! * called the first man, ‘ and look slippy! I 
tell you how it is, Fred,’ he went on. ‘There’s plenty of 
fellows in this business can write a fairish circular if they’ve 
got the goods to back it up. But you’re the only man I ever 
come across as gives actual value-for-money with his pen. 
See-what-I-mean ? When I hear you write about them 
kitchen utensils, Fred, I sees every one of them step down 
off the shelf in clanking armour. I begin to wish I was 
a house-wife—-just for the pleasure of sending in for 
’em. The customers ’as had their five bobs’ -worth by 
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the time they’ve read the ad. . . . Now! What’s it to 
be?’ 

‘ There’s stewed steak,’ said the barman. ‘ Hot pie and 
peas, saddle o’ mutton. . . . Stewed steak’s nice, but there’s 
not very much of it left.’ 

‘ Stewed steak for me,’ put in the tall man quickly. 

The barman, thin-faced, narrow, wrapped with a soiled 
white apron, capped like a chef to make it look as though he 
cooked the food instead of just warming it up, moved over 
to a row of pans on a greasy aluminium range. Fishing with 
a long spoon, he brought up to the air some transparent 
potatoes, a few strips of meat, a couple of carrots and a pool 
of grease-and-water gravy. 

‘ Stewed steak, sir,’ said the barman. ‘ There you 
are.’ 

The understrapper lowered his head, pushed back his 
stool, settled his elbows, shook a shower of pepper and salt 
over his plate and began to eat. 

‘ Stewed steak for you, sir ? ’ asked the barman. 

‘No.’ 

The pop-eyed man thrust aside a ham, poised on a pot 
stalk, which came too close to his ear, and examined the 
aluminium range. Sizzling away on top was an untouched 
piece of mutton, nicely-browned. 

‘ I’ll have saddle of mutton,’ said the pop-eyed man. 

The barman went over to the side, got a long thin wispy 
knife and a big fork. But instead of attacking the new saddle, 
he lifted another cover to disclose the remains of a second 
saddle, dissected long past recognition. At this he began to 
saw away. 

The face of the pop-eyed man went dark. ‘ It’s no good 
giving me fat,’ he said. ‘ I don’t want fat. Take the fat 
away.* 

The barman began sawing at the lean. After a few 
moments he saw it was no use. He wasn’t getting anything 
off. He put the cover back, went over to the other saddle, 
and cut a long sliver off the top—not a good thick juicy 
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wedge going right down to the bone, a shallow sliver off the 
top, mostly outside and fat. 

Pop-eyes clenched his fist. He paused. Then suddenly. 

‘ Look at that! ’ he burst out, bringing his fist down on the 
counter. ‘ Look what he’s giving me! First he cuts me up a 
lot of bloody cat’s meat, then he tears half the skin off for me. 
What the hell d’you think you’re doing, eh ? Cutting meat 
for a customer—or for the management ? . . . Look here, my 
lad, either you give me what I want or there’s others can 

see ? ’ 

He paused, feeling need for support, and looked round for 
the understrapper. But the understrapper was occupied. 
He had laid his knife tenderly across a dish of hors d’oeuvre, 
reached for a spoon, and was smashing a spare potato up 
into the cold and stagnant gravy with both hands. 

His companion’s attitude maddened the pop-eyed man 
yet more. He hammered on the counter. ‘ I tell you what 
it is,’ he shouted, ‘ it’s dishonesty. Dishonesty Within the 
Meaning of the Act. Defrauding the public, inside of a 
public place or vehicle. If you’re starting that game, my 
lad, you look out. There’s only one end to dishonesty in 

any shape or form.’ # 

At the word ‘ dishonesty ’ the understrapper laid down his 

knife and fork, stopped chewing, half-way through his 
mouthful, and gazed at his chief with the dumb attention of 
a child in Sunday School. 

‘ All right, sir,’ said the barman. ‘ I’ll cut you what you 

want.* , 

‘ No you won’t,’ cried the pop-eyed man. ‘ You won t 

cut me any of the muck at all. Not any of it at all. Make 
me a beef sandwich.’ 

The barman cut the sandwich, passed it over. As soon as 
hi s back was turned the pop-eyed man opened it and looked 
inside. As he looked up he caught the eye of a man over the 
far side of the bar. 

‘ Here! * he beckoned him over. c Gome and look at this 
for a sandwich.’ 
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The other man. came across. He was dressed in a bowler- 
hat and a blue overcoat. He had a clipped moustache, and 
looked as if he had once been in the army, or very nearly 
been in it. When he leaned forward you could see that his 
face was sunken. It looked as though the whole bony frame¬ 
work had been removed. They inspected the sandwich 
together. The beef fitted it exactly. Nowhere was it two 
deep. Nowhere did it lie in drifts. 

The other man did not know what to say. He wanted to 

please the eater, and he wanted to keep in with the barman 
too. 

I don t think much of this, Sid,’ he called out at last. 4 I 
don t call that much of a sandwich. Can’t think what’s come 
over you these days, Sid. I wish to God Maurice was here. 
He knows how to serve you properly.’ 

The barman turned his back. His apron only went half¬ 
way round. Behind was a brown suit, paper thin. The other, 
seeing the barman was offended, made an attempt to butter 
the matter over with good humour. 

‘ We’re very annoyed with you, Sid. That’s what we are, 
Sid, over this side of the bar. Very annoyed.* 

Pop-eyes looked at him with disgust. Now, by steering a 
middle course, he had put everybody’s back up. 

‘ Oh, for God’s sake,’ cried the pop-eyed man. 4 What’re 

you going to have ? ’ Without waiting to hear he ordered 
three more bitters. 

The understrapper, who had polished the last traces of 

stewed steak off his plate with a well-kneaded ball of bread, 

now called for apple-pie. 4 And make it a good portion. Lots 
of custard.’ 

‘ Pie-like-what-mother-made,’ said the man with the sunk 
face. 

Pop-eyes looked up a-gleam. 4 My God,’ he said, 4 That 

was the stuff. What a pie! What apples'. Ah, you don’t get 
that stuff nowadays.’ 

* 1 should say you bloody well don’t,’ said the sunken man, 
glad of a chance to be emphatic with no risk of offending 
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anyone. ‘ Stuff like that, well nowadays it just don’t 
exist.’ 

‘ Ah, my mother,’ said the pop-eyed man. ‘ She was the 
one. She knew what was what. Give her a couple of 
turnips and a piece of string—and she’d knock you up a 
dinner fit for a lord. Fit for any bloody lord you care to 
mention.’ He stared at the other two, daring reply. 

‘ I believe you,’ said the sunken man quickly. ‘ I can 
quite believe it. What’re you going to have ? ’ 

An elderly man had come into the bar. He came in 
without a sound. He wore a mossy hat and steel spectacles. 
Each bar of the spectacles ended in a small triangle, which 
was pushed into tufts of greyish hair. 

‘ What can I do for you, sir ? ’ asked the barman. 

‘ Teeth a bit sore,’ said the newcomer, pointing into the 
redness of his mouth. ‘ Need something soft.’ 

‘ What about a bit of cheese, sir ? ’ asked the barman 
sympathetically. ‘ Or a liver-sausage sandwich ? That’s 
nice and easy on the gums.’ 

The new man looked slowly up and down the counter. 
He spoke in the flat tones of the deaf. ‘ I’ll have a sausage- 
roll * he mumbled. 

There was one sausage-roll, going rather at the comers, 
lying under a glass dome beside a piece of cherry cake. It 
seemed to have given up all hope of being eaten. It seemed 
to have been abandoned, even by the management. The 
newcomer, however, took it gratefully. He bent his head over 
his plate, crumbled the roll up, and began to work the pieces 

into his mouth with both hands. 

Down at the far end the pop-eyed man was travelling 
backwards down the years. ‘ My mother used to make us a 
stew,’ he said. ‘ Carrots, potatoes, water, three pennorth 
of bones and some margarine for luck. Margarine Stew or 
Lancashire Hot-Pot—call it what you like.* 

* My auntie used to make us dumplings ’ put in the under¬ 
strapper. ‘ Not round dumplings, flat dumplings, same as 
this ’ere plate. You don’t see dumplings like that nowadays. 
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Can’t get ’em for love nor money—not if you was to ask for 
them at the Savoy Hotel.’ 

‘ But this stew,’ broke in the pop-eyed man, scarcely able 
to wait till the other left off, ‘ this stew of my mother’s now, 
that really was the goods. Mind you there wasn’t anything 
fancy about it. None of your horse-dovers, or veener- 
snitchels. Just a stew. But the ingredients was good. That’s 
what you don’t get nowadays—not anywhere—the in¬ 
gredients.’ 

‘ That’s true,’ said the tall man. 6 No ingredients.’ 

The man with the sunken face held up his empty glass 
against the light, as though he hoped it might hold some 
kind of beer invisible in the ordinary way. ‘ Precious little 
stew we saw in my young days,’ he said. ‘ Bread—that’s 
about all we got as kids. Bread, and sweet F.A.’ 

‘ Bread ? ’ asked the pop-eyed man. ‘ Bread ? What’s the 
good of giving kids bread ? You don’t want to go giving 
bread to kids. Got no hormones. Got no vitamins. Got no 
protea-ans. My mother, she wouldn’t never have given us no 
bread.’ 

‘ We got lots o’ bread. Packets of it,’ put in the tall man. 
‘ But we always had a bit o’ something with it. Jam it was, 
mostly. My auntie she got jam cheap. Her old man worked 
in a factory or something.’ 

‘ H’m,’ said the sunk-faced man. ‘ So you’re one of those 
has gone up in the world. I’m the other way about. I’m one 
of those as has come down.’ 

The pop-eyed man turned on him with a curious intensity. 
‘ We’ve all come down in the world,’ he said. ‘ All the whole 
blinkin’ lot of us. Him,’ and he stabbed at the tall man, 
‘ him,’ stabbing at the barman, ‘ him,’ stabbing at the far 
side of the bar, ‘ and him, and him! All the whole blinking 
lot of us. Down, down, down , from the very beginning. And 
what’s more we shall go on going down—till we get right 
down where we can’t get up no more.’ 

The man with the mossy hat up at the far end of the bar 
appeared to be strangely affected by this conversation. He 
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had got down from his stool and was walking round it in 
short circles, muttering to himself. He muttered aloud; but 
no one could hear what he was muttering. 

Suddenly he waved the barman towards him with 
his fork. ‘ I’ll take another of those sausage-rolls,’ he 

said. ? 

‘ Very sorry, sir,’ the barman answered. ‘ You’ve ate the 

last there was.’ 
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A LIAISON OFFICER’S NOTEBOOK 

Translated from the French by John Rodker 


Friday. —Yesterday, in the line for the first time in a sector 
where actual fighting was going on. The real war is only 
four or five kilometres deep, after which come four or five 
hundred metres where its rule is even more absolute and 
complete. In that part of the line, the faces are altogether 
different, tense, grave, simple. No swagger. Everyone is 
being himself, relying on himself. Is it the presence of death 
that so weighs on everything ? Yes, but what weighs heavier 
still is the sense of fraternity there. Fraternity in solitude. 
There a man is more alone than he could be in any spot on 
earth. Alone, already, as though among the dead. Alone in 
his fear, his hunger, his cold, his petty irritations. Yet, 
nowhere else is man so fraternal to his fellow. 

Of course they were peasants. From the Pyrenees, the 
Landes, The Basque country. For four days they had been 
fighting in the woods, against the Germans, with Lewis guns 
and hand-grenades. ‘ They’re swine,’ they said. ‘ Why ? ’ 
‘ They look such brutes.’ They had seen them from a few 
paces off. I ask myself what is the origin, the reason, for this 
developing hatred. To these men, the German is, as it were, 
some catastrophe of nature (storm, hurricane, flood, fire). 
Once they spoke so of water, fire. Nowadays, they say ‘ those 
boche brutes,’ grasshoppers, weevils, the whole devil s 
brood. 

Not a whine. The faces say: ‘ It’s tough: it’s terrible. 
Nothing more. One of the wounded comes to us. Shot in 
the shoulder. I ask him, was he alone when he was hit ? 
‘ No, I had a pal just behind me. The same bullet struck 
him in the heart, he just gave a sigh.’ Nothing else. They 
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bring the dead man. The man with the wound has departed. 

All this happens in water, in mud, in a kind of spongy, 
frozen Siberia. Four hundred metres from the enemy, the 
men shelter under umbrellas they have found in the farms. 
The others cower under the tent cloth, so sopping that the 
rain pours through. Eight-day beards under the steel 
helmets, running with rain. Sometimes smiles, even laughter. 
I chatted with these lads: the dialect helped me. In a 
minute I make contact. Saw the Battalion Commander in a 
little farm, on the outskirts of the village. In shirt sleeves. 
Features drawn and haggard with three days of fighting. On 
the wall, a banner with some religious subject, and I believe 
the inscription ‘ N.D. de Lourdes, pray for us.’ I am moved 
by it. Yes, they are the regimental colours: Pau, Bayonne, 
Mont-de-Marsan. Going out, I pushed open the church door. 
Untouched, spotless; on the altar, two vases of flowers. 
Thought of all our friends who are catholics. Meanwhile 
the cannon are pounding away. Very near. Ours, theirs. 
They’re firing there. Only a few hundred metres away. 
The problem of fear no longer exists. At moments, a gust 
of anguish. But just the sight of another man frees me from it. 

Late in the Night .—I still want to put down a few words: 
on the peasants. France will endure, and with her what she 
represents (a humanity, a dignity, a lucidity, not absolute, 
but exemplary) in the degree to which she saves her peasants. 
In our country, the peasant alone is pure. Out of them we 
make our workers, our functionaries, our intellectuals, our 
artists. There is nothing beyond this heritage. It is the well- 
spring. It is strength. What I see here confirms me in 
thinking I am not mistaken. The best thing I’ve done in my 
life is having borne witness for the peasants (the casual 
labourer yesterday, the man of mud and blood today). The 
peasant alone withstands the vast catastrophes of nature, 
tribulation and war, violence and upheaval. If we are worth 
anything, it is only in so far as we remain faithful to him. 
The world is shooting downstream, our peasants hold us to 
our soil. Were I to be killed, I should not wish these lines 
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to be taken up by those professionals of social order, who 
speak of the peasants as though they guaranteed their 
privileges for them. Nothing is further from the peasant 
than certain men who stand for order. The ball in aid of 
‘ The Little White Beds ’ is the antithesis of the long-low 
farm with its right-angled bam in which I went to see my 
Cevenols yesterday, and where I am going today to see the 
lads who guard France. But I certainly hope to come safe 
out of this brawl, and to be able to say more. However this 
may be, our duty afterwards will be to save the peasants, 
because, I repeat, they are the pure, simple, basic element 
from which are produced all the compounds we need for 
existence. 

In great cataclysms, woe to him who strives to ‘ oppose 
destiny.’ That may be permitted only to the simple. A 
peasant might, untreasonably ; not an intellectual, and 
certainly not the sons of peasants. Not a poet, the poet must 
follow man’s destiny. Of all the thoughts that forty years of 
life have clarified to my spirit, it is this will to fidelity which 
matters to me now. I hate pride, I hate what divides and 
differentiates a man from the masses. 

Sunday .—Once more, in a tiny outpost, where I had been 
once already, I came upon the student of protestant theology. 
We chatted a moment. Avoid attending worship though I 
may, I felt yet one more fraternal bond that linked me. On 
leaving him, I fell in with two young lieutenants behind the 
casemates. We talked a bit, especially about those, who, on 
their left, live under even severer conditions. I related, 
without exactiy knowing why, my story of the church and 
the two bouquets. In conclusion, I said, ‘ However much of 
a non-believer I may be, when I see chaps like those, I think 
that it’s better than just being fine lads.’ My two companions 
started laughing. ‘ We’re priests,’ said one of them. ‘ If I’d 
known I shouldn’t have told you that story.’ ‘ It’s a good 
thing you didn’t know.* 

Thus, a few metres from each other, two priests, and a 
minister, command the casemates that bolt our frontier. I 
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do not find the thought displeasing. Of course, I would not 
wish to write here that we are fighting for Christianity. But 
we are also fighting for Christianity. I accept the symbol of 
this double presence. 

While we were chatting, I saw, through the camouflage, 
above the enemy line three hundred metres away, the 
pacifist streamers unfurled by the Germans during these 
last days. What’s worst about this war is that the whole 
thing’s been so corrupted. These appeals to fraternity, 
which would have been so fine had they but been sincere, 
merely make our soldiers laugh. ‘ Don’t fire—we won’t fire 
either ’ has become the most atrocious of lies. It’s the trap 
laid by the killer afraid of missing his shot. That’s the result 
of a few years of Hitlerism. Peace is now merely an ambush. 
Our soldiers know it. I know it with them. We all know it. 
The men opposite may cry to us ‘ Brothers,’ we believe them 
no longer. That’s what Nazi Germany has done. 

Why are we fighting ? Here I wish to give my reasons, 
which are similar to the reasons of the infantrymen I see, of 
the peasants about whom I spoke the other day, but who, 
nevertheless, have the right to a different form of expression. 
I believe, then, that we are right in being here, because the 
world had reached such a stage of decomposition, that life 
as we knew and loved it was in danger of being swept away. 
We are at war, but we are in something much bigger than a 
war. We are in the midst of a metamorphosis of human 
existence. Certain things have to be guarded. The soldier 
alone mounts guard. 

Why heighten the note ? I’ve said enough. I’m perfectly 
clear about what I want to say. I mean, that if this meta¬ 
morphosis is inevitable, here in France we must make sure 
that it takes place according to the laws, the immutabilities 
of France. According to laws that neither the minds, nor 
the interests, nor the desires of men can, once and for all, 
establish precisely. 

What we have to guard are these laws, and these inevit¬ 
abilities of our race. Everything must be accomplished 
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according to the dictates of that which is greatest in our 
heritage—our culture—and that which is simplest also. 
‘ And the simple honours of the father’s house.’ 

Thursday , 11 . 30 .—I thought I was coming to the war. The 
war passes in front of me, in front of us. I had mobilized all 
the slight courage, all the slight strength that I might have, 
to face up to this cataclysm. The cataclysm does not seem 
to want to break loose. I should not dare reread the first 
pages of this book. I should fear finding some emphasis on 
the heroic, which events have proved a joke. And yet, we 
are at war. Why, the other day, in this muddy undulating 
Siberia, I was in the thick of the war. There men had died. 
I might, by accident, and had I been unlucky, have been hit. 
But this evening, I no longer feel the war. It would seem to 
me just as senseless to be bombarded tonight, as it would 
have seemed to me senseless to have been bombarded at 
home, six months ago, in peace. But if I feel the war no 
longer, of the catastrophe I am always aware. 

The catastrophe ? The thing is that this refusal of war, 
this hesitation to war, this withdrawal from war, cannot 
appear as a liberation to us. The problem is too vast for a 
truce to be able to arrange things. It remains untouched. 
And yet, some solution must be found. However much I 
may not ‘ feel ’ the war this evening, I know well that 
tomorrow, suddenly, it may jerk into motion. 

I would like to turn back towards the road we have gone 
these twenty-five years, towards the thoughts we had, 
towards the hopes we nurtured too well. Two months have 
sufficed to sweep everything away, two months have con¬ 
vulsed the map of power in Europe, and the moral chart of 
each of us. 

I know well that this convulsion will enable the pundits 
of truth to say they were right all through these twenty-five 
years. 

Great catastrophes are the triumph of the irresponsible. 
There is no madman who cannot try his luck through the 
medium of these breakdowns. But no ringleader, no miracle 
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worker can save us from this cataclysm. Half of Europe has 
fallen into the hands of adventurers and gangsters. Our 
problem is to divert this calamity from France. 

Saturday. I was astonished, just now, to notice suddenly 
that, in these notes, I had not yet devoted one line to the 
enemy. I don t mean to Germany, but to the Germans we 
have opposite us. And yet, I have already seen a number of 
prisoners. A wretched boy, terrified and servile, almost too 
frightened to move. A huge cultivated brute, with whom it 
was impossible to make any human contact. Others, dazed 
or rigid. But it is only a few moments ago, in front of a bundle 
stained with blood, that I have realized the actual presence 
of these men. It was a sort of muddy bale, made up of the 
greatcoat, the equipment and the mask of one dead. The 
silver-braided epaulettes of an N.C.O., greenish cloth, and 
already clotted, the dark blood. Killed in an affray, and 
rought back to our lines by our men, all we knew of him 
was his age, and his last cry, ‘ Hilfe, Hilfe ’ (help, help). 
his tramp s bale affects me more than would a human 
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all who are subject to the common laws of humanity. They 
had seduced him from his common humanity. Nothing 
could have any hold on him. A silent robot, taller than me 
by a head, whose only words were c Die for the Fatherland.’ 
But does he know what a Fatherland is ? A Fatherland is 
not a will to power, but a will to existence. It is something 
inherent, not something to be acquired. 

Today it’s snowing. Everything is white, except the roads 
which wind like black ribbons. 

Wednesday .—A day in the front line. Mission accomplished. 
The war has not yet got going. The scenery is in place, but 
the third knock before the curtain goes up is still to come. 
I’ve the physical sensation that a metamorphosis of the 
world is taking place. In this extraordinary background of 
white war, amid this barbed wire, these casemates, these 
mute cannon, these mute machine guns, one realizes better 
the vastness of the events that sweep us along. War or no 
war, we have set out: the stakes are on the table. Yes, one 
of the players must win somehow. The sole obsession that 
can affect one is contained in the words, ‘ Shall I see a 
million young men die, and shall I be killed with them ? 
This has nothing in common with pacifism, such at least as 
we have defined it for twenty years. Nothing fits in with our 
forecasts any longer. We shall have to invent. 

Friday .—Last night I was still at . . . The whole fate of the 
world, with all its menace, its uncertainty, seemed to weigh 
down on the city. Thousands of hearths seemed to await 
destruction or renaissance. The silence of the night added a 
sinister grandeur to this waiting. The front, quite near, was 
silent. No, it is not a war we are waging, it is something 
much more formidable which may include a war, but which 
does not limit itself to that merely. 

As in all the great metamorphoses of humanity, the best 
must submit themselves to a code. Believers, monks, knights, 
Jacobins of ’ 93 , how many have not already bowed to such a 
discipline ? St. Bernard or St. Just: it is always the same 
total acceptance. We are soldiers. From day to day, from 
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hour to hour, I sense the mission which devolves upon us, 
growing clearer in men’s spirits. We are the shield of life, 
the defenders of life. Here, our leaders think as much of 
moral and economic forces, as they do of purely military 
forces. Within range of the cannon, within range of the 
machine guns, the factories go on working, and helped by 
the soldiers, between the block-houses and gun-pits, the 
peasants gather in their crops. All this is not the result of 
necessities stronger than the madness of men. It is, on the 
contrary, the outcome of a clear-sighted volition. It is the 
doctrine of our army, formulated by its heads, and taken up 
by all. 

Are we marching towards something new ? 
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FIVE POEMS 

I 

The sweeping rage and fury of man, 
Now that the years have shown 
What life is based upon. 

Bears in its current all my tears 
And bares me of my fears. 

The lids close up over her charming eyes 

Who sits by me tonight and says 

All we have known is lies 

And later I know in bed 

Alone the truth she has said. 

Man must struggle against his masters. 
Fear and fury and war, all the disastrous 
Days of this age and the past 
Are to be worked out and made 
Into something greater and less afraid. 


II 

Against the shattering of hearts, 

Against the rumble in the air. 

The movement of the armour in the streets 
And the unsatisfied desire. 

Against the crowds and queues of glory 
Who wait outside the world. 

Leaving time to get a ticket. 

Against them is hurled 
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The hero of another show 
For whom they must take part in action 
And leave their contented, sly 
Acceptance of the fiction. 

Ill 

Cruel, uncomfortable, and blind 
Fingers stretch like webs over the mind, 

Cover the seeing eyes and the whispering tongue, 
Stop the slow and sea-like song 
And push up pebbles on the shore. 

Now we have met this silent war 

With voice and head alike 

Bowed to the rage of storm and tear, 

And like rain arrows on the lake 
The blinding fingers strike and break 

Across the comforts of the mind. 

O cruel, comfortless, and blind, 

The dead are walking by like ghosts 

And we can only through the mists 

See the future striking our uncertain coasts. 


IV 

The ravages of time and temper, 
That we live now in a cloud 
Crying for money and blood 
From government and dictator, 
Are storms we never hide. 

That evil men in a frenzy 
Have brought the world to war, 
Testament of time and tear 
Pour on the heads of the many 
The evils the few bear. 
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That we take in our hands 
The dear loved threads of life 
And through this bitter strife 
Look forward and understand. 
Does this allay our grief ? 


V 

Tell me in flame the burning moment’s place, 
How in a scarred and crackling plane 
Your enemy rode down to earth 
And smashed lay, in a grave of pain. 

Tell me of this. 

Record the scarlet clouds of dawn. 

Tender as the tips of a woman’s breast. 

Or the fingered lever struck 
Into the belly of the beast,- 
Tell me of this. 

Hill lies by hill, valley by valley 
And, diving through a crescent of fire, 

Your enemy I am. 

Like a German bomber fly, and, O mad flier, 
Tell you of this. 
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ALONG THE YUNNAN-BURMA ROAD 

Along the newly-paved base of the highway which stretches 
through Szechuan and Yunnan and along the Burma border, 
under the bushes and the scrub trees, there extends a long 
line of huts. These are the houses of the coolies who are 
building the road. Before them huge camp-fires are flaring 
and human shadows move here and there in the light of the 
flames. 

Duck sits before his hut, hugging his knees in his arms and 
staring stupidly at the long chain of bonfires. The scene 
does suggest a battlefield. And as some educated man has 
told him, ‘ Those who work in the rear also carry on the 
war.’ Duck agrees with that. Building the road is like 
fighting. He remembers the time when he and his fellow 
villagers, in the dead of night, killed the big trout in the 
Dragon Brook with their sharp, flashing spears. Then he 
recalls all the times he guarded his beanfields against thieves 
during the long nights. He would pick a few green pods and 
cook them by the side of the pool at midnight. Or the 
village head comes to his mind and he sees again this petty 
official carrying off his cooking-pot in lieu of the house tax. 
Now he sees again, in the light of the fire, the detestable 
face of the village head, his triangular eyes like a wolf’s, a big 
red nose and thick lips! 

He leans forward and stares into the fire with indignant, 
defiant eyes as though he wants to fight the fellow. Never 
before had he been roused to such a pitch of fury. 

Uncle Hu the Third slumbers on in his hut. His pipe still 
glows in his mouth and as the last of the tobacco burns, the 
drying bowl rattles and awakens Uncle Hu. He sits up with 
a start, hastily sucking in the last of the smoke, and with the 
back of his hand wipes off the saliva, which had drooled 
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down one corner of his chin. Then he crawls outside, undoes 
his trousers and makes water. He refills his pipe and as he 
lights it with a coal from the camp-fire, he catches sight of 
Duck, pondering like a philosopher. 

4 Brother Duck! Why don’t you lie down and get some 
sleep ? It’s too cold out here.’ 

4 Oh, I like to sit here and think about things.’ 

4 Perhaps you watch for the wild wolves ? Or think of your 
old mother ? Chao the Second brought us rice from our 
village today, and what did your mother ask him to bring 
you ? ’ 

4 Humph. A small cloth pouch. And what did it contain ? 
—three coppers, three sesame seeds and three green beans. 
It’s supposed to ward off evil spirits and the Japanese devils’ 
flying machines.’ 

‘ Stupid woman! Who told her that ? ’ 

4 The village head! He told every family they must buy 
such a pouch at fifty coppers each.’ 

4 I hope your Auntie the Third won’t buy one for me . 1 
My store of rice at home is almost gone.’ 

And Uncle Hu the Third crawls back into his hut, rather 
out of sorts. 

It is cloudy and no stars shine. The wind is blowing steadily 
down from the hills and it looks like rain. 

Duck wipes the mud off his feet with the wet grass and 
then he too retires into his shelter. Their little huts are 
set up against a big pine tree. Uncle Hu the Third 
occupies a narrow space and Duck a broader one. Since 
Sanman has neither cotton pad nor blanket, he shares 
Duck’s bed. 

Sanman is a hard-working and generous fellow. He will 
spend all his pay at one throw. As soon as evening closes 
down he throws himself on the straw and begins to snore. 
Duck is small in size and he huddles up at Sanman’s feet to 

1 Note: A Chinese villager never refers to his mate as ‘ my wife.’ He always 
uses some such form as * your aunt ’ to express the relationship of the other 
person to her rather than his own. 
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pass the night. The heavy smell of tobacco and hay fills the 
enclosure. 

Uncle Hu the Third calls from his bed: 

‘ Where do you wear the precious little cloth pouch, my 
stupid Duck ? ’ 

‘ I threw it away rather than have the squirrels gnawing 
my clothes to get at the seeds.* 

Uncle Hu the Third often dreams of how he would put the 
village headman in his place by inviting him to the camp and 
then showing him the great ones who had come from outside 
to direct the road building. One day he had said with great 
excitement: 

‘ Duck! We’ll be seeing great things soon now! ’ 

Early the next morning, while the dense fog still hangs over 
the valley, they begin the day’s work on the road. Ho 
Yusen, the foreman of this road gang, edges up to Uncle Hu 
the Third and begins to pull his leg. 

‘ Uncle the Third, today we’ll see our great official of such 
high rank! Three ranks higher than our district magistrate 
he is! This fellow Chen Tahsiu once happened to lunch with 
our district magistrate and he came back to the village with 
such a face!—So long and ghostly with importance that he 
nearly frightened the villagers out of their wits! But you, my 
dear Uncle, you will see a Nanking official of the very highest 
and the most supreme rank here with your very own eyes. 
Then when you return to our village, will you still recognize 
old Uncle the Second as your elder brother ? ’ 

It was true, a high official of the government was coming to 
inspect the road building. And all these peasant workers are 
fired with excitement at the thought of the approaching 
event. 

Excited yes, but they are apprehensive about it all, too. 
Folks like Uncle Hu the Third knit their brows and feel a 
headache coming on whenever they think of such an official 
as the village head. These officials are fellows that require 
much preparation. You have to present smoked pork or 
baked beef before you can expect them to do anything for 
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you. Uncle Hu the Third has a treasure—a long pipe carved 
out of a bamboo root. Every morning he smokes three pipes- 
full the first thing after getting up. After that he carefully 
hides it in his waistband. Chen Tahsiu, the village head, 
had often hinted to Uncle Hu how much he admired this 
pipe—how fine the bamboo was, how tough it was with many 
knots and what a deep bowl it had. Yes, but Uncle Hu the 
Third likes his pipe too and for the very same reasons. And 
this very fondness has grown on him so much that any 
threat to his possession gives him stomach-ache. 

Ho Yusen, the little foreman, pretends to great sophistica¬ 
tion and learning. He thinks Uncle Hu a very ignorant 
peasant, who has never seen the outside world. He does not 
realize that Uncle Hu the Third, thirty years ago, saw a 
great mandarin provincial official. But Uncle Hu has an 


answer for all his jokes. 

‘ Your excellency, Mr. Foreman! I know the reason! You 
divorced yourself from your yellow-faced village wife; went 
down the river to a foreign school; learned a few meaningless 
words and now you are as proud as a water-buffalo. If you 
really know something then take this shovel and build the 
road! You’re always insulting us with your “dog-shit— 
that’s all you’re fit to eat ’’—now tell us what does it taste 
like anyway, since you know so much about it ? 

At that everyone roars with laughter. 

The supervisor, whose name is something like Tsau, is very 
fastidious and pretentious. His eyes are small like a rat s and 
he wears his hair long and oiled and brushed back smoothly 
in the foreign style. Hearing the coolies laugh he rushes up, 
brandishing his horsewhip that has never felt a horse. 

‘ You laugh, do you ? And what for, you lazy bums . A 
great official comes today and if your work is not done well, 

I’ll see you beaten till you cry!—CRY! ’ 

The supervisor has great difficulty in speaking. He squeezes 

the words through his stiff lips, now fast now slow—-every 
muscle in his long face contracted into an expression oi 
intense majesty. Sanman feels quite uncomfortable watcHing 
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him mutter; and he can hardly restrain a laugh at the end of 
the tirade. The supervisor’s small eyes grow redder and he 
glares round more fiercely. Then he points the horsewhip at 
Ho Yusen’s forehead. 

‘Fore—foreman! Look what you’re doing! Here—here 
are plenty of stones. Remove them from the roadbed and 
throw them down into the ditch at the side. Do it at once! 
You only know how to laugh with these stupid fools-! * 

This is too much and the gang echoes him with guffaws 
and harsh laughter. 

‘ Laugh! Let me see you laugh once more and I’ll whip 
you until you cry—one by one! ’ He cracks his horsewhip 
in the air and then trots off indignantly. 

Ho Yusen, the foreman, busies himself with the rocks and 
the rest follow. They drop their mattocks and set to, remov¬ 
ing the stones. But Sanman simply piles his up to one side 
of the road like a wall. 

Duck too is puzzled by this order: ‘ Throw all the stones 
down into the ditches.’ 

Sanman puts down the stone he is carrying and straightens 
his back, saying: 

* Devil take him! Why don’t we keep these stones for the 
surfacing of the road ? The trucks will be bogged in the mud 
here if we don’t.’ 

And the others have been thinking too. They nod their 
heads at these words. But Ho Yusen, the foreman, is silent. 
His superior has so ordered. 

Uncle Hu the Third becomes encouraged by the foreman’s 
silence and he makes bold to say: 

‘ Yes, after the roadbed is done, we’ll have to climb down 
into the ditches and haul up all these blasted stones again. 
Son of a bitch! We’ll all have humped backs yet! Ho Yusen, 
be brave and speak up! Don’t you see how foolish this 
business is ? You’re a cat before the mice, but a mouse 
before the cat. But if a man’s right he ought to have a 
chance to speak. Why are you dumb all of a sudden ? I 
don’t understand it at all.’ 
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‘ No use quarrelling with him. Pile up the stones here! ’ 
Sanman slaps his brown belly. ‘ I’ve worked for four district 
magistrates; travelled North and South of the river. I’ve 
never worked on a road before, but I’ve seen plenty of paving 
and tramped a lot of roads and I know better. Ho Yusen, 
my stupid child, address the supervisor with diplomatic words 
—I’ll help you! ’ 

The supervisor sees them talking again and starts for the 
spot on the run. But before he can reach them, the men 
have forced Ho Yusen to call out: 

‘ Supervisor! Shall we pile the stones up at the roadside 
or must we throw them down into the ditches ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly.’ The supervisor trots up panting. 
‘ Throw—throw them away down into the ditches below 

there. Throw them all down.* 

Sanman stares indignantly at Ho Yusen, so that the fore¬ 
man asks once more, quietly: 

‘ Perhaps we should save the stones to pave the road. 

Shall we ? ’ 

‘ Shut up! This is a matter of engineering science. Close 
your babbling mouth! How could you ever understand the 

profundities of engineering ? ’ 

‘ Sure, I understand it.’ Ho Yusen’s face is rather white; 
but his voice is firm. ‘ I have studied engineering science in 
Rangoon University and I have seen with my own eyes the 

construction of the Burma Railway.’ ^ 

‘ My dear foreman,’ the supervisor shouts, ‘ don’t quarrel 
with me, because we’re all working for our country. You 
know this Yunnan-Burma highway is being built to meet the 
needs of the present Sino-Japanese War! You—you should 
know that the high official who is to see us today is a very 
careful man. He will notice every minute point: where a 
patch of grass should be saved, where the stones must be 
thrown away—all has been calculated in his mind! Before 
the road was even surveyed and designed he had examined 
the place many times. We should not make him criticize us. 
The coolies at the upper section of this stretch are on very 
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good terms with me. You see, they have given me many 

valuable presents; but you—well, I’m sorry-’ 

Uncle Hu the Third points his finger at Ho Yusen behind 
the supervisor’s back and whispers philosophically: 

‘ Oh! Oh! Do stay with us. Since you’re also an official 
you must help us. It’s a calamity for two such great officials 
to quarrel this way! ’ 

When the supervisor has gone off, Uncle Hu the Third 
cracks his toothless mouth in a smile and says: 

‘ Other days that fellow has not dared to walk on the road, 
lest his shining hair, creamed face and western dress should 
be stained with the yellow dust! But today—today he must 
come personally to see that no stones may obstruct the 
embroidered shoes of his excellency, the visiting high official. 
And there’s no helping it, by God! ’ 

Everybody laughs at that and Uncle Hu the Third turns 
very merry and brags of the time when he was eleven years 
old. He had gone down the Yangtze valley with his second 
uncle to see the world. It was the first of the month when the 
county official visited the temple of Chen Huang, the Earth 
god, to kowtow that there might be good crops that year. A 
gun was fired three times before the august personage himself 
actually came out of the official Yamen. Uncle Hu the 
Third’s ears had been almost deafened by the great sound. 
And the gongs, the official banners which said * make way ’ 
and ‘ hide yourself,’ the sign boards, the huge official silk 
umbrellas, the horsemen with swords, the la-la band with 
pointed hats who ran ahead—what glories there were! 
Finally Uncle Hu warns the peasants not to be scared: 

‘ When you hear the reports of the gun, don’t be scared. 
The palanquin will still be on the other side of the hill! 
When you hear the la-la band humming like weeping 

nightingales, you must not laugh-’ 

Uncle Hu then pulls a very serious face. Sanman stops 
breaking the stones and wipes the sweat off his face. He will 
not let Uncle Hu brag so freely: 

‘ How your tongue wags again! According to what I know 
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of officials, they haven’t got any gongs, banners or la-la 
bands! What you describe are nothing but those old plays 
we see on the stage.’ 

‘ I saw these things with my own eyes, thirty years ago! * 

Although Uncle Hu the Third is almost fifty now, yet he 
knows that his sight is as good as when he was a boy. Uncle 
Hu is also a barber, and even now Chen Dahsin, the village 
head, still asks him to clean his ears for him, with complete 
confidence. 

6 Do you think one can use rice for seed that has been 
stored for thirty years ? I won’t deny you as I never saw 
your great official. But according to what my eyes have seen: 
officials, be they great or small, are only accompanied by 
soldiers; and you can determine a man’s rank by the number 
of soldiers following him. In my time I have served four 
magistrates. And each had four big rifles and four small 
rifles when he came out. Another thing—have you ever seen 
soldiers arresting a man in the hills ? If he’s to be fined 
$50.00 one soldier goes after him; if the man’s to be im¬ 
prisoned—then thirty soldiers are sent and the fellow who’s 
to be imprisoned for three years is arrested by the whole 
garrison! You can tell the rank of an official in the same way. 
And I’ll wager the official who’s coming to see us today will 
have no less than eighty rifles. The small rifles will all be 
seven-volley, ten-volley and twenty-volley ones; the big 
rifles are all Belgian-makes, seven by nine, and there’ll be 
two machine-guns to each company! ’ 

Duck is lifting stones and dropping them down the bank 
into the ditches below. As he works he thinks of what this 
official must be like. The officials he has seen have not been 
very great—only the village head and the supervisor. These 
two are arrogant fellows. He thinks that if the official coming 
today is like that supervisor here, then he will be a mutterer 
too. It is likely that he never opens his mouth and that when he 
does, he is so furious that he can devour people and that his 
voice must be even louder than a broken gong or a cracked 
bell. Or if he is like the village head, then his eyes must be 
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permanently turned upward, his mouth tightly pursed on 
the end of his chin and a nose as long as a foreign devil’s! 

Now the men are all at work. They lift the heavy stones 
and dump them down into the ditch; then Ho Yusen comes 
running up, bawling: 

6 He comes! He comes! ’ 

All work stops, they drop the stones where they stand and 
the whole crowd gazes intently into the distance, their heads 
bent forward. But they cannot see a thing. A few minutes— 
and the supervisor comes toward them with an old man and 
three young lads, all in khaki uniforms. The supervisor is 
muttering for all he is worth to the old man and he waves 
his arms to this side and to that in great consternation. 
Uncle Hu the Third sidles up to Ho Yusen and asks in a low 
voice when the official is coming. Ho Yusen points at the old 
man, with shocked amazement. 

‘ He’s the official—that—that old bearded fellow! ’ 

Uncle Hu the Third is bitterly disappointed. No gongs! 
No banners, not even a la-la band! Ho Yusen shakes his 
head sadly and whispers the news to all the men. Slowly the 
coolies gather around the old man who has come to see them. 
Duck is laughing in his sleeve that so many people should 
crowd around this uninteresting old man. While Sanman 
furtively steps behind the visitors to see where they have 
hidden their rifles. According to him guns are concealed at 
the stomach, on the back, in the sleeves, or down a leg. But 
he can find no signs on these youths, nothing but mud on 
their uniforms. The supervisor passes through the crowd and 
whispers fiercely: 

‘ Listen to the instructions! Don’t make any noise. Don’t 
—don’t make noises! ’ 

Then the old man leads the crowd down to a grassy slope 
below the roadbed. He sits alone in front of the workmen; 
Uncle Hu the Third is gloomy with disappointment in the 
back row; Sanman squats by the side of a stonemason, and 
Duck, who is still curious, lounges on the ground in front. 

The old man wears a thin brown beard on his chin, and 
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when he removes his hat, they see that his hair is as though it 
were covered by the early autumn frost. Thick lips, short 
stature—he looks like an honest peasant. He speaks in a 
friendly way: 

‘ I’ve been greatly concerned about you. The work on the 
upper section was finished yesterday. But you—are you 
fellows tired ? How many of you have been ill in this bad 
climate here ? ’ 

Every man feels his heart slowly warmed by the words of 
the old man. He goes on to ask if the food is not enough, and 
if the huts are too uncomfortable. And about this and that. 
At first they answer his questions one by one; but soon they 
are replying in chorus and sometimes a wave of cheerful 
laughter sweeps through the crowd. 

The old man goes on: 

‘ —we must be efficient and the work should be done as if 
for a contest. We must not waste our labour! Just now I saw 
that you were throwing the big stones down into the ditches. 
How well does the foreman supervise the work ? Why does 
he neglect his duty to direct you ? Pretty soon we will have 
to use those stones to pave the road. Then won’t you have to 
carry all those rocks up to the roadbed again ? Then you 11 
have wasted half your labour.* 

At this everyone turns his eyes on the supervisor. Sanman 

blurts out: 

‘ It was the supervisor who forced us to do that.* 

And all the young and brave workmen stand up as wit¬ 
nesses to the accusation. 

‘ Dismiss the supervisor! ’ the old man says decisively and 

with finality. # 

‘ These times do not allow us to make such mistakes, he 
continues. e Our resistance is also carried on in the rear. 
Think of the thousands of our compatriots who are fighting 
at the fronts! How then can anyone dream of personal power, 
or personal glory ? Every drop of your sweat means that a 
stronger barrier has been erected to protect the life of our 
nation! I’m also a workman, a coolie and the same as you! 
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What words! Duck wants to jump up and shout. But the 
supervisor falls down in a swoon and rolls on the ground as if 
in a fit. Uncle Hu the Third and the foreman go up to the 
old official and ask pardon for the supervisor. All eyes are on 
Uncle Hu the Third—for look! He has his old bamboo pipe 
in his mouth and doesn’t even remove it when he speaks to 
the old man, though the wind blows the ashes into his eyes. 

When the day is nearly gone, the supervisor walks up to 
Ho Yusen and begins to chatter in his friendly way: 

‘ It’s said that Rangoon University is very good.’ 

‘ Sure, very good! ’ Ho Yusen pretends to be a graduate of 
this school. 

‘ Where is the University located ? ’ 

‘ In Singapore.’ 

‘ And who founded it ? ’ 

‘ The over-seas Chinese.’ 

This is too much for Sanman. He butts in abruptly: 

* Don’t tell such lies! Have a look at the stones whether 
they’re useful or not! ’ 

Uncle Hu the Third sucks contentedly on his pipe. After a 
while he knocks the ashes out on the root of a pine tree and 
then offers the pipe to Duck, saying: 

‘ Duck, would you like a smoke ? ’ 

‘ No, I’m sleepy! ’ 

‘ Smoking keeps off the bad air here.’ 

Duck has no answer; he rolls into his hay bed and is so 
sleepy that he even forgets to pull up the blanket. 

‘ Aya! You village head—you dead dog! ’ Duck suddenly 
shouts in his dream and begins to beat Sanman with all his 
might. 

The same old nightmare. Once when Duck was feeding 
cracked rice to his chickens, the village head had come to 
seize his mother’s cotton quilt, under the pretext that Duck 
had not paid all the house tax. The mother had held fast to 
the quilt and would not let him carry it off at any cost; and 
Duck himself had become so enraged that he had cried. He 
had pushed the official back and begun to beat him. 
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Sanman yells, ‘ Duck! Duck! Wake up! Wake from that 
nightmare. Why do you beat me ? * 

And Uncle Hu the Third rolls over in his dream crying: 
‘Wolf! Wolf!’ ^ 

Duck wakes up and crawls out of the hut—his head reeling 
and heavy. The sky is like a great sweep of blue silk. The 
stars are winking. Over the hills in the distance clouds are 
massing. Silver moonlight floods the whole scene. A gust of 
chilly wind brings the fresh scent of new-turned earth from 
the highway. Duck breathes in great mouthfuls of the sweet, 
night air. 

From the hut Sanman calls with great concern: 

‘ Duck! Take care you don’t catch cold! Didn’t you hear 
the new official say that tomorrow we start our Rear-guard 
Defenders’ Contest. Didn’t we all say we would ? And if 
you get sick then your work will be bad! ’ 
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THE DESERTER 


They brought him in the night I was on guard. They 
brought him into the guard-room around about one o’clock, 
when I was trying to sleep before my second shift. He was 
long-haired and unshaven, but I could not see much of the 
way he looked by the light of the single oil-lamp in the 
guard-room. He simply stood there in silence in an attitude 
of utter weariness, while the guard commander took down 
particulars for his report. 

He had deserted the day war broke out. He hadn’t turned 
up with the rest of his Territorial unit, and the police had 
been looking for him pretty well ever since. Finally they had 
traced him, and then they brought him in that night I was 
on guard. That was about eleven weeks after the beginning 
of the war. 

It was bound to be a court-martial case, of course. We all 
knew it was bound to be a court-martial case, but we 
reckoned it wouldn’t be so bad. The old-timers gave him a 
couple of months G.B., all found. It wouldn’t be a prison 
case. Some of us wondered if it wouldn’t be better for the 
poor devil if they did make it a prison case. Maybe that 
was what he was hoping for, they said, so he wouldn’t have 
to go to the war. 

They didn’t court-martial at once. For the time being 
they made him a regular mess-orderly in the men’s mess, 
and confined him to barracks. This would go on until the 
court-martial, they told him: but they could not say how 
soon that would be. 

So he was there in the mess the next day. He was shaven 
now, but his hair was still uncut, and he was still dark around 
the chin. He was the sort of chap who would never look 
shaven, however close he had shaved. He was very dark 
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altogether, and his eyes were dark too. They were big eyes, 
dumb, and I suppose you might have said like a dog’s, 
though I would have shuddered to see a dog with those eyes. 
Every now and then some of the men stopped to talk to him 
and ask him how it was going, and he would grin back at them 
slowly, and not say very much. He didn’t say very much 
ever, but just grinned in that slow way of his, whenever 
anyone stopped to talk to him. He went about his work in 
the mess slowly but methodically. He did not in any way 
try to arouse sympathy, by his look or the way he went about 
his work, but most of the men were sorry for him. I reckoned 
he was past caring about sympathy. 

For a few days people talked about him from time to time. 
Someone said once: ‘ It’s a bloody shame. They shouldn’t 
let a chap like that into the Army. Plumb scared of war, 
that’s his trouble. It’s a bloody shame keeping a chap like 
that in the Army.’ 

‘ Why in hell did he join the Army ? ’ someone else asked. 

‘ His girl wanted him to.’ 

‘ Oh, hell.’ 

Then we talked about him being plumb scared of war. 
We were all plumb scared of war, we reckoned. But it 
seemed to be different with this chap. He couldn’t stand 
anything to do with war. He couldn’t stand all the men in 
uniform and the routine and the rifles. It killed him inside 
and he went about in misery and awful fear. Everything he 
saw and smelt and heard made it worse, and some of us 
began to wonder if it would slowly drive him mad. 

He stuck it for ten days. For ten days he went around the 
tables serving out tea, and standing around in the mess, 
generally unshaven and always untidy, until he became a 
part of the place, as much a part of it as the tables and the 
benches and the smell of stale food. He hadn’t any friends, 
but everyone was decent with him, and he seemed to be 
getting along. Anyone who didn’t feel sympathetic left him 
alone. You couldn’t make jokes at him. You wouldn’t have 
got anything out of it. 
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But I doubt if any of us realized how unhappy a life it was 
for him. We did not know the sort of chap he was, and at 
best that mess was a godless place. The unit was in im¬ 
provised quarters at the time, and the men’s mess was in the 
disused part of a cotton-mill. It was a grey shabby building 
square as a prison, but neglected and decaying too, and you 
felt cold looking at it. It was the same inside. I have never 
known anything so wrapped in gloom as that empty ill-lit 
machine-room, where the mess-tables were laid out The 
whitewashed walls were cracked and grey now and came 
away in flakes, if you brushed past, and made you cough, 
lhe damp ceiling hung with ancient cobwebs, and only a 
sickly wan light found its way through the small dust-caked 
windows. Here and there would be a pane missing, but it 
was not enough to make any difference. Some of the space 
was taken up with pieces of broken twisted machinery flung 
together and rusting, like the wreckage of a bombed town. 
It was all right, of course, when the men were there, packed 
together, banging the tables and yelling for the orderlies and 
across at each other to make themselves heard: though even 

then there were men who would confide in you that the place 
got under their flesh. 

The deserter was here nearly all the day. After the men 
had gone, he would be there still, in the empty gloom, going 
around the tables, collecting basins and bread-baskets and 
sweeping up the refuse and slops over the rough damp floor 
Four tames during the ten days that he stuck it the electricity 
plant failed, so that in the evenings he had not even the 
comfort of the few electric bulbs hung from the steel girders 
that spanned the machine-room. Instead they brought up 
on-lamps, which made awful flickering shadows in the 
corners of the room, and turned the pieces of twisted 
machinery into fantastic surrealist shapes. 

Even when his work was over, there was no escape from 
the mill. Between six o’clock and tattoo at ten-thirty he had 
to report every half-hour in the guard-room. There was no 
escape for him. His work might be over by half-past eight, 
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but there was no relief. He could not go out like the other 
chaps and sit over a pint of beer in the comfort of a warm 
tap-room. There was no sense in it, if you had to be up and 
out every half-hour to go to the guard-room. 

So he stuck it for ten days. On the eleventh day he deserted 
again. Someone saw him go out after he had finished work 
in the evening, and then he failed to report to the guard 
when his half-hour was up. 

Over a week went by and he was still missing. When we 
talked about him, it generally finished with someone looking 
at the ground or not quite at you and saying they’d find him 
in the river one day soon. I remember one of the chaps 
saying one day, as we were driving up in a lorry to the field, 
where we paraded: 

‘ Ay, he were a queer chap. I reckon he’s done himself in 
all right. He were just the kind of chap to do himself in. 
Queer bloke. There’s something wrong with a chap, what 
gets like that.’ 

‘ Ought never to’ve been in the mucking Army,’ someone 
else said. 

I didn’t join in the talk this time, but listened in the 
dimness of the lorry. 

‘ Nuts from the start, ’e were.’ 

‘ Bloody queer way ’e ’ad of looking at you.’ 

‘ Remember ’ow ’e used to stand around up in the mess 
there ? Not looking at bloody anything. Oh, Christ. Gave 
me the bloody creeps.* 

6 Only one thing to it, though. He was plumb scared of 
war. Come to that, so am I.’ 

4 W^ho the bloody hell isn’t ? ’ 

Then we reached the parade ground. 

I suppose it might have been a week later, when I was on 
guard-duty again. I had a stripe now, so I was junior 
N.C.O. of the guard and did not actually mount guard 
myself. In the corner of the guard-room lay a brown suit¬ 
case and a pile of blankets and a palliasse. The corporal of 
the Regimental Police, who was on duty during the day 
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and came off when the guard mounted for the night, came 
into the guard-room. He was an aggressive kind of chap. 
I didn’t like him much. Nobody liked him much, but an 
R.P. has to face that. Nobody forced him to be an R.P., 
anyway. He jerked his head towards the suit-case and the 
bedding. 

‘ For Christ’s sake nobody touch them things,’ he said. 
‘ Let ’em alone, see ? Them’s the deserter’s. They not got 
to be touched.’ 

Corporal Hanley, who was guard commander, looked up 
from going through the late-pass lists and report sheets. 

‘ Don’t tell me they’re bringing that bastard in again 
tonight,’ he said. 

‘ They got a line on him,’ said the R.P. 

‘Just my luck, if they brought him in tonight.’ 

‘ Police know where he is,’ said the R.P. ‘ But I reckon 
you’re safe tonight. Only don’t nobody touch them things.’ 

‘ That’s all right.’ 

‘ Do they reckon he’s alive ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Couldn’t say. If you ask me, I reckon they ought to drag 
the mucking river.’ 

The R.P. lowered himself on to a bench. I could see he 
was going to talk. 

‘ Proper bastard, he were,’ he began. ‘ Real proper 
bastard. We been through his stuff there. Been advertising 
in the mucking papers, he had. Said he was lonely. You 
know. Lonely ’eart seeks friend. Cor blimey. Proper soft 
bloody bastard.’ 

He paused. Corporal Hanley nodded, busy writing. 

‘ You’d only got to look at him,’ he said. ‘ Hey, what’s 
the name of that mucker out there on guard now ? I got to 
fill in this report.’ 

One of the other members of the guard went over and 
spelt him out the name. The R.P. went on: 

‘ I’ll let you have a look,’ he said, speaking to Corporal 
Hanley. ‘ He was a queer bloody bastard all right. You can 
have a look, too,’ he said to me. 
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He went over and fetched the case and slumped it down 
on the table. 

‘ Orl right, orl right, 5 he ordered. ‘ Can’t have everybody 
mucking around. You other bastards muck off. This ain t 
a bloody sewing-party. 5 

He opened the case and took out a bundle of papers and 

drew a letter from the bundle. 

‘ Here, look at this, 5 he said, handing it to me. 

‘ What is it ? 5 

‘ Answer to his bloody advert. Some kind of a tart he got 
hold of. Rare bloody couple they must’ve been. 5 

I took the letter and read it. It was a rotten thing to read 
the chap’s letters, but I wanted to read it. I wasn t going to 
snigger over it, anyway. 

It was quite a short letter, written in a very neat, copper¬ 
plate hand, dated about eight months back. The girl wrote 
that she was lonely, too, and described herself a little, not her 
looks so much as the sort of girl she was, and ended with 
rather pathetic formality, saying she hoped this might be the 
beginning of a happy friendship. It wasn’t a funny letter. 

It was tragic, not funny at all. 

‘ Want to keep her address ? 5 asked the R.P. 

I grinned at him. 9 

‘ No, you keep it for yourself,’ I said. ‘ I’m off women. 

‘ You got the right angle,’ said the R.P. You mark my 
words. That’s where this mucker went wrong. Women. If 
he’d ’ave laid off women, he’d ’ve been sweet and pretty. 
He’d be sitting here the same as you and me, and nobody’d 
’ve known the difference. Here’s the advert, he had put in 
the paper, what started all the shemozzle. 

I could not help smiling at the notice he had sent in to the 
local paper. ‘ Young man (rejected lover) . . .’, it began. I 
could not help smiling at the style and that tense novelettish 
cliche, although I guessed it was sincere. 

Along with the notice to the paper he had sent a long 
letter, in which he had poured out his soul. He wanted them 
to believe he was sincere and that his notice was not a joke. 
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In an even undeveloped round-hand, absurdly unsuited to 
the passionate words it formed, he had bared his soul before 
them. There were four good-sized pages of it, and there was 
not a single mistake of grammar or spelling. I reckoned he 
had been hours over it. At the end he asked if they would 
please let him have an answer to the letter, even if it were 
only an acknowledgment. He sent money for the notice to 
be inserted three times. 

It was the hell of a letter. You did not need his protesta¬ 
tions of sincerity. No man, who had not been nearly mad 
with loneliness, could have written it. With all its cliches 
and the absurd sedate handwriting, you had set out for you 
in that letter, naked and unvarnished, the awful tragedy of 
loneliness. 

I handed the letter back to the R.P. 

‘ Let the Corporal have a dekko/ he said. 

Corporal Hanley ran his eye over it. 

‘ Oh, God, I can’t read this/ he said. 

The R.P. took it and put it back with the rest of the papers 
in the case, and then shut the case and put it over in the 
corner again. 

‘ Now don’t let nobody touch that, or there’ll be hell to 
pay/ he warned. He looked at his watch. ‘ Christ, I’m 
going to be late for my date. Goodnight, you muckers.’ 

‘ Goodnight, mucker.’ 

It was bloody cold in the guard-room that night. There 
was a howling wind outside and the rain came in under the 
door and made a great pool in the middle of the guard-room 
floor. The tank and wick were missing from the oil-stove, 
and we had no heating. We played a few rounds of pontoon, 
but nobody seemed to want to play, and we didn’t talk 
much. I think most of us had the deserter on our minds. In 
the lulls, when the wind dropped for a few seconds, we could 
hear the river roaring under the bridge and past the mill. I 
wondered what kind of a girl she had been, the one that 
answered his notice. I wondered if they had made out all 
right together, and I sort of thought it wouldn’t be so bad, 
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if they had been happy and stopped being lonely. I guessed 
it had been all right, when he first joined his unit in peace¬ 
time. She would never have wanted him to join, if she had 
known war was coming. Whichever way you looked at it, 
it was the war breaking out that had smashed everything. 
I remembered him standing around in the mess, and his 
dark melancholy eyes, and the way he looked at nothing 
and then grinned slowly, when you spoke to him. I wondered 
why some people seemed to be predestined for tragedy, so 
that whatever happened it always ended in tragedy. I 
hoped very much that he had known for those last few 
months what it was like to be happy instead of tragic. I 
suppose I thought about it for hours. It was as cold and wild 
a night as I ever remember, and I kept my great-coat on all 
the time. 

I know that, as far as I was concerned, the tragedy was 
played that night. Three nights later, when I heard they 
had dragged him from the river some sixty miles away in a 
town I had never heard of, it did not mean anything to me 
at all. 
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FIRST LESSON 

They went to bed early, but Pat did not sleep. He lay down 
without undressing and closed his eyes, gently breathing, 
waiting, and listening to the slow loud tick of the clock in 
the empty room below, his body held rigid with the tension 
of his thoughts. He was only fifteen, young to be involved 
in a situation like this, and that night would be the very 
first time. 

It isn’t as if there’s anything wrong in it, he thought 
(clenching his fists with irritation at the clock’s intolerable 
slowness), there’s nothing wrong in us meeting, and now it’s 
the only way we can, at night and in secret. Thinking this, 
saying the words over to himself—‘ at night and in secret ’— 
he knew that he was lying to himself about the innocence of 
his intentions. The smell of her hair filled him with a poig¬ 
nant, choking sensation; a tender affection distilled itself 
in him at the sound of her name. But also she awoke other 
feelings, delicious yet shameful, desires that he had been 
taught to look upon as vile, and that seemed to defile her. 
Often fear at his own thoughts and fear that she might read 
them turned the happiness of her presence to misery. 

In the night she would not be able to see his eyes, but no 
darkness could ever hide him from his own conscience. 
Mingled with the joy with which he looked forward to this 
meeting was a sort of terror. Yet what else can we do, he 
said to himself once again, what else but to meet at night 
and in secret. 

Her family were the enemies of his. He remembered, 
months ago, before he had met her, how Bob, his brother, 
had said ‘ They’re on the other side. They’re traitors to 
their own people, doing the dirty work of the landlords and 
oppressors.’ That meant nothing to Pat then, it was part 
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of a way of feeling and thinking that did not touch 
him. 

And when it did touch him, after he had met her and Bob 
had seen them together, it was still something incomprehen¬ 
sible that he resented without trying to understand. ‘ You’ll 
have to give up going with her,’ Bob had said. c Nothing 
but trouble and misery’ll come from it.’ 

‘ But, Bob,’ he said, ‘ what’s it got to do with her and me ? 
It’s nothing to do with us . 9 

1 There can never be anything but hate between that kind 
of people and our kind of people,’ said Bob. ‘ But it’s no 
good talking to you. You’ll have to learn for yourself one 
day, and most likely the learning’ll hurt.’ 

Love and loyalty for her, love and loyalty for his own 
people spoke to him in different voices, as did his desires 
and his conscience. But he could not give her up. ^ 

Creeping down from the loft, listening for his father s 
snores, all this passed through his mind, so that the happiness 
with which he looked forward to this meeting was clouded 

with regret. 

In the kitchen the fire had not yet gone out, and it sent 
a faint glow into the warm darkness. He stood in the middle 
of the room, holding his boots in one hand and listening to 
the silence of the house. The family baking had been done 
that day, and a scent of hot bread lingered in the air, a 

friendly and infinitely familiar smell. 

Suddenly the stairs creaked, the fire made a sighing sound 
and flared up for a moment. By the momentary flicker of 
light he could see the clock. It was five past ten, later than 
he had imagined; Jean would have left her home already, 
and be walking down the lane with her steady step, hea 
held down a little and lower lip slightly indrawn, an intent, 
dreaming look upon her face. The sudden wave of longing 
that rose in him at this image swamped those other feelings 
that had been aroused by the smell of the new bread. He 
set down his boots with an abrupt gesture and began to put 

them on. 
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Something clanked and rattled outside. It was the dog’s 
chain. Then there was a sudden furious barking, and the 
angry sound of the chain being dragged taut as the dog rushed 

forward. 

Pat’s heart began to thump. Perhaps it’s Bob coming 
back, he told himself, perhaps he’s decided it’s all right to 
come home to-night after all. Perhaps he’s brought one of 
the others with him, he tried to reassure himself, as he heard 
the sound of several heavy footsteps. But before the banging 
on the door had started he knew who they were, and shrank 
back into the deeper darkness of the scullery. 

A muffled bellow of ‘ Coming ’ from the bedroom made 
the kicks on the door slacken for a moment, but they didn’t 
wait for it to be opened. A few more blows broke the lock, 
and a beam of light from a powerful electric torch sliced 
across the room, shining on the bedroom doorway, where 
Pat’s father stood, blinking and yawning. Then the beam 
shifted downwards a little, on to the table where the oil lamp 

stood. 

‘ Come forward,’ rasped an anonymous voice. ‘ Light the 
lamp. And no bloody nonsense mind you, we’ve got you 

covered.’ 

A match flared in the darkness and the flame of the lamp 
began to burn faintly, making a hollow, luminous core in the 

centre of the room’s odorous gloom. 

Pat could dimly make out the shapes of four men standing 
at the threshold. He watched them closely as the lamp flame 
turned from blue to yellow and the core of light expanded. 
The dull gleam of the heavy automatics in their hands held 
his gaze, while shadow still masked their faces and rendered 
them impersonal. 

* Turn up the lamp,’ ordered the same voice. The flame 
swelled abruptly and suddenly the whole scene came to 
life. Pat’s father and mother, old coats thrown over their 
underclothes, were standing behind the table, with Molly, 
his sister peering over their shoulders. Pat, pressed close 
against the scullery wall, lost in shadow, stood outside the 
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tense and silent conflict of glances between his family and the 
alien and menacing presences at the other side of the room. 
At first there had only been one thought in his mind—of Jean 
waiting and him not able to reach her. Now he realized 
the meaning of this visit, and fear contracted his inside. 

‘ What do you want ? ’ said his father in a strained voice, 
and watching him intently (he was not able to see the men 
at the doorway) Pat realized that he, too, was afraid, and 
the fear made him look older and smaller, altogether dimin¬ 
ished, a figure no longer invested with the qualities that, in 
the eyes of his son, had always made him seem superior to 
other men. 

‘ What do we want ? ’ repeated the leader, his voice choked 
with an odd, forced fury. ‘ Don’t act the fool.’ He came 
forward into the room and sat down at the table with a 
weary air, as if he was suddenly overcome by fatigue, and 
when he spoke again his voice had a tired inflection that was 
as obviously assumed as his exhaustion. * No, you don’t 
know who we want,’ he said. ‘ And you don’t know what 
we want him for either. . . . You don’t know where he is, 

I suppose. . . .’ He let his voice trail away, paused, and 
suddenly sat bolt upright. ‘ But, by Christ, we know all 
about him,’ he barked out savagely. ‘ Now cut the cackle. 
We’re going to search the house.’ 

He stood up again, his broad, meaty body throwing a 
large shadow on the wall, that was joined by the shadows of 
the other men as they came forward and ranged themselves 
beside him. No one spoke for a moment, and in the silence 
Pat could hear the strangers breathing huskily, like animals. 
The dog had stopped his furious barking, and through the 
half-open door came a faint sound of wind in the trees, the 
sound of the darkness and the quiet night in which Jean 
was waiting for him. It was only a few steps to the door, 
and now, while their backs were turned to him and half the 
room darkened by their shadows he had a chance to escape. 

His stockinged feet made no sound on the stone floor. 
They had started to talk while he crept out, but he heard 
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only the heavy pounding of his own heart. Then he was 
outside, breathing hard and suddenly aware of the sweat on 
his brow. He bent down and put his boots on. 

Arms gripped him from behind, not gently, and propelled 
him back towards the house. He struggled convulsively, 
kicked out, and received a blow on the side of his head that 
nearly stunned him. He spoke no word, nor did his captor. 

The yellow light streaming from the half-open door dazzled 
him; he stumbled, and a violent shove sent him staggering 
forward into the room and on to the floor. He lay there, 
weighed down by a terrible feeling of impotence and 
humiliation that made him want to cry. 

4 Look what I’ve caught/ said the man who had brought 
him in, standing in the doorway and laughing. 

The voice was familiar. Pat looked up and recognized 
its owner. He was Jean’s elder brother. When he caught 
Pat’s glance he stopped laughing abruptly. ‘ Oh, it’s you, 
is it ? ’ he said in a contemptuous voice, and walked out, 
slamming the door behind him. 

There was no one else in the room now, except the big 
man, the chief. From upstairs came a sound of confused 
trampling, and voices, one raised in protest. 

The big man turned round lazily and looked down at him, 
his face creasing in a sort of smile that disclosed several broken 
teeth. ‘ And who are you ? ’ he growled with a sort of 
ferocious amiability. Pat said nothing. The big man gave 
him a kick in the ribs, playfully casual, but it hurt. Then he 
began to pick his nose, still staring down at him. 

A noise outside made him wheel round. The door was 
flung open and Pat’s sister burst in. ‘ Can’t you stop them ? ’ 
she said breathlessly. ‘ They’re smashing up everything. 
I don’t know what they’re looking for, but whatever it is 
they needn’t smash up our home. Please can’t you stop 
them ? * 

‘ I might/ he said in a low, husky voice. He always seemed 
to be acting a part, this man; his voice and manner were 
continually changing, so that it was impossible ever to tell 
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if he was behaving naturally. The only constant factor that 
could be sensed behind these fluctuations of personality 
was a massive, impersonal brutality. 6 Gome here,’ he said 
to her, more huskily still. 

She took a step forward, drawing her coat more tightly 
round her. She hadn’t noticed Pat, and he did not call out 
to her, but tried to catch her eye. But her gaze seemed 
fascinated by the other man’s, and the change in his ex¬ 
pression was mirrored by a sudden look of alarm on her face. 
‘ What do you want ? ’ she said unsteadily. 

4 You’re a fine-looking girl,’ he said. 4 Let’s see some more 
of you.’ His arm shot out and grabbed the lapel of her coat. 
Her mouth opened to scream, but before any sound came 
from it her face was jammed up against his, and he was 
kissing her. Suddenly he drew back his head. 4 Bitchy he 
whispered. 4 You little bitch.’ There were three tiny drops 
of blood on his mouth, where she had bitten him. 

As his head went back his grip on her slackened and she 
tore herself free. He was still hanging on to the lapel of her 
coat and the nightdress under it. The buttons gave way and 
her nightdress ripped open down the front. 

Pat jumped for his arm and grabbed it. He was shaken 
off with an abstracted, irritable gesture that sent him crash¬ 
ing back against the wall. But he went for him again, and 
this time the man seemed to notice the interruption. Keep 
your snout out of it, you little bastard,’ he said, and struck 

him across the face with the back of his hand. 

The blow knocked him down. He got to his knees, resting 
on his elbows, and spitting blood. His lips began to swell 
rapidly, and there was a buzzing noise in his head. He 
wanted to stand up, but the strength seemed to have gone 
out of his legs. He heard another sound of ripping cloth 
and a stifled gasp. With an effort he lifted his head. 

Molly was standing with her back to the wall, arms 
dangling at her side. Her nightdress was torn right down and 
hung open. There was a strange, abstracted look on her 
face. She did not move or speak. The man, too, stood still 
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and silent, as if abashed by the sight of her nakedness, that 
revealed a certain simple charm of its own, the transient 
beauty of a strong, healthy young girl. 

Suddenly he laughed. 4 All right,’ he said. 4 I wanted to 
see more of you. Well, I have now. Beat it. . . .’ 

Then her immobility left her. A deep blush began at her 
throat and crept all over her body, her face quivered and 
seemed to crumple up. She drew her torn clothes round her 
and walked slowly out of the room, tears rolling silently down 

her cheeks. 

Pat closed his eyes, and slumped down on to the floor 
again, overcome with pain and misery. The blush that had 
stained her flesh also suffused his. All his other feelings, the 
ache of his bruises, the sickening sense of calamity that this 
visit had brought about, and even the insistent thought of 
his meeting with Jean, were blotted out by shame for his 

sister. 

But, he realized with a pang of self-despisal, it had not 
only been with shame that he had gazed upon her nakedness; 
for at that moment, for the first time, the secrets of a woman’s 
body had been disclosed to him, and he had been filled with 
a fierce and hurtful joy. 

He heard footsteps in the room, a nasal voice saying 
‘ We can’t find a thing up there, chief, honest we can’t.’ 

‘ We start down here in a moment,’ the other replied. 

‘ l’ m hungry. See what you can find to eat around the place. 

Get something for yourselves, too.’ 

The footsteps went away again. A boot stirred at Pat’s 
side. He did not look up. ‘ Come on,’ said the voice that 
he hated. 4 Stand up.’ 

He struggled painfully to his feet. 4 Get into that chair,’ 
he was ordered. 

The big man walked up and down the room twice, stopped 
in front of Pat, gave a scowl, and began to fire questions at 
him in rapid succession, hardly waiting for their answers. 
Had there been any political meetings in the house ? Who 
were his brother’s friends in the neighbourhood ? Did 
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anyone else in the family belong to the organization ? 
How often did letters addressed to his brother come to the 
house, and on what nights did he sleep there ? 

Mingled with these questions were certain names, of 
places and people, casually enunciated as if it was assumed 
that Pat would be familiar with them. And Pat, mumbling 
confused and evasive replies through swollen lips, felt that 
the purpose of this interrogation was not what it appeared to 
be, but that it was to trap him into saying something, into 
making some admission that, without he himself being aware 
of it, could be used against his own people. (And now, 
without having consciously admitted it to himself, Pat’s 
feelings had become identified with his brother’s cause.) 

The questioning ended abruptly. The big man walked 
away without waiting for an answer to his final interroga¬ 
tion. Pat remained where he was, slumped in the chair, 
sunk into a sort of painful stupor, lulled by the heavy beat 
of his pulse and the clock’s slow, loud tick. The hurt of his 
bruises and the hot throbbing of his aching lips seemed to 
come from far away. 

When he looked up at the clock he saw, surprised, that the 
time was only eleven, less than an hour since he had been 
about to leave the house. Looking back upon that time was 
like remembering something that had happened long ago, 
when he was much younger, so that the thoughts and 
feelings that had moved him then were invested with some¬ 
thing of the nostalgic quality of emotions recollected from 
childhood. 

Now the men had come downstairs. Noise and confusion 
filled the room, loud voices and laughter, sounds of heavy 
boots on the stone floor, drawers being opened- . . . They 
ransacked the cupboards, peered into the works of the clock, 
picked up old boots and shook them, investigated every 
likely and unlikely hiding place, making smutty jokes when 
domestic intimacies were brought to light. And while they 
walked around the room they munched noisily and spilled 
crumbs on to the floor. 
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The sensations of impotent rage that these armed and 
belted strangers roused in Pat almost boiled over at this 
final outrage, the violation of the family larder. But the 
clock insistently reminded him of Jean. He imagined her 
still waiting for him, tom between anger and anxiety. If 
he could escape from the house it might not yet be too late 
to see her; there might still be a chance that somehow, if 
only they were to meet while there was time, the barriers 
that had been built between them could miraculously be 

broken down. . 

His limbs began to tremble at the thought of being 

ignominiously dragged back to the house and perhaps 
beaten up again; he had suffered too much pain and 
humiliation already that night. He seemed to feel once 
again the crushing impact of that huge hand upon his 
mouth, and the image of that brutal face, hot with lust and 
anger, robbed him of his courage. But there was still a 
reserve of dogged strength within him. Unconsciously he 
breathed hard, from his diaphragm, clenched his fists, 
forcing himself to get up and walk towards the scullery. 

No one noticed him slip through the door, and once he 
was outside no one stopped him. He kept in the shadow of 
the outhouses and hedges until he reached the lane. Then 

he began to run. . . . 

Now he was strong again, now joy filled him, he rejoiced 

in the rhythm of his pounding feet, in the night air whose 

freshness tasted of freedom; in a moment now they would be 

together, the nightmare would be broken, and everything 

as it had been before. 

Their meeting place was a knoll under an old oak tree. 
As he pushed through the gap in the hedge he was so certain 
of seeing the dark silhouette of her presence that the scene’s 
formless emptiness shocked him with surprise rather than 
dismay. Not until he had searched for her, whistling and 
calling as loudly as he dared, would he admit to himself 
that she was really gone. Then he threw himself down on 
to the ground and wept. 
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The grass beneath him was soft and gentle, the night air 
cool, and kind to his bruised flesh. He wept quite silently, 
for a long time, the tears running down his cheeks in mono¬ 
tonous little rivulets. He wept for disappointment, he wept 
for the sake of all the humiliations that he had endured, for 
all the wrongs that he had learned, and for something else, 
too, for a sense of loss, a feeling that he didn’t understand 
and that troubled him with a faint insistent ache. 

When he looked up again the moon was higher. The wind 
had dropped, a smoky mist rose from the ground, and he 
could hear the quiet breathing of cattle in the next field. 
A sense of weary peacefulness invaded him. He thought of 
his sister again, and now he no longer tormented himself 
with the memory of her humiliation; it was only the faceless 
image of her body that rose in his mind, an abstract female 
figure whose nakedness was impersonal, and that troubled 
him neither with desire nor guilt. 

A little later he began to walk home. As he neared the 
house he heard them going away, the dog barking and a 
murmur of voices, and then a rhythmical swishing sound, the 
noise of feet going through the young com as they made 
their way back to the road by a short cut across the fields, 
trampling down the growing crops. 

The reproaches for his absence and the commiserations for 
his bruised face that he had feared were not forthcoming. 
His mother was making tea when he came in, and offered 
him a cup. The kitchen was in disorder, drawers and cup¬ 
boards gaping open and their contents strewn on the floor. 
His father was sipping at a saucer of tea and puffing his clay 
pipe, a dogged, sour look on his face. Huddled in the chair 
by the dead fire sat his sister, staring straight in front of her 
with red swollen eyes. 

Pat was the one to break the oppressive silence. “ Give 
us a slice of bread, mother,’ he said. * I’m hungry.’ 

She gave a harsh laugh and pointed to the dresser, where 
the week’s supply of newly-baked loaves had been laid out. 
Not one remained. ‘ All they couldn’t eat they took away,’ 
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she said. ‘ They took everything they could lay their 
murdering bloodstained hands on . . . not only food either. 
Molly’s brooch has gone from off the table.’ 

Suddenly a troubling thought came into Pat’s head. ‘ They 
didn’t find anything of Bob’s, did they ? ’ he said anxiously. 

‘ No, thank God. There wasn’t anything to find.’ 

They were silent again, thinking. An owl hooted outside, 
the dog rattled his chain, growled faintly, and sighed, then 
the night too relapsed into an empty silence. 

Pat stood up. ‘ I’m tired out,’ he said. ‘ I’m going to bed.’ 

‘ Wait while I put something on your face,’ his mother 

said. 4 It looks bad.’ 

« Never mind,’ he said. ‘ All I want to do is sleep.’ He 
went over to kiss her good-night. As he bent down his eye 

was caught by a dull gleam of brass. . 

‘Look!’ he exclaimed. ‘Look at that, will you? He 
reached over to the mantelshelf and picked up a clip of small 
cartridges. ‘ From Bob’s automatic,’ he whispered. His 
mother crossed herself. 

‘ They never saw it,’ said his father. ‘ By Jesus, the one 
thing they could have found, and it was right under their 
noses.’ The dogged, unhappy look on his face began to melt. 
He chuckled, then burst out into one of his hearty laughs. 
The room seemed to become animated. Even Molly was 
smiling. Somehow, after all, they had managed to score 
over them. For a moment they forgot the indignities that 
they had suffered and were no longer oppressed by the 

enemy’s strength. 

4 Won’t Bob laugh when we tell him,’ said Pat, flushed with 
the pride of his discovery. He slipped the cartridges into 
his pocket. Knowing that they were there made him feel 
good. But his bruises still hurt, and there was still that 
Bruised feeling inside him, the feeling that he had lost some¬ 
thing and that never again would life seem so simple and 
justly ordered as it had before. 
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SONG OF THE AUSTRIANS IN DACHAU 

Translated from the German by J. L. 

Pitiless the barbed wire dealing 
Death, that round our prison runs. 

And a sky that knows no feeling 
Sends us ice and burning suns; 

Lost to us the world of laughter. 

Lost our loves, our homes, our all; 

Through the dawn our thousands muster. 

To their work in silence fall. 

But the slogan of Dachau is burnt on our brains 
And unyielding as steel we shall be; 

Are we men, brother ? Then we’ll be men when 
they’ve done, 

Work on, we’ll go through with the task we’ve begun, 
For work, brother, work makes us free . 

Haunted by the gun-mouths turning 
All our days and nights are spent. 

Toil is ours—the way we’re learning 
Harder than we ever dreamt; 

Weeks and months we cease to reckon 
Pass, and some forget the years. 

And so many men are broken 
And their faces changed with fears. 

But the slogan of Dachau is burnt on our brains , etc . 

Heave the stone and drag the truck. 

Let no load’s oppression show. 

In your days of youth and luck 
You thought lightly: now you know. 
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Plunge your spade in earth, and shovel 
Pity where heart cannot feel. 

Purged in your own sweat and trouble 
Be yourself like stone and steel. 

For the slogan of Dachau is burnt on our brains 9 etc. 

One day sirens will be shrieking 
One more roll-call—but the last. 

And the stations we’ll be seeking— 

Outside, brother, prison past! 

Bright the eyes of Freedom burning. 

Worlds to build, with joy and zest. 

And the work begun that morning. 

Yes, that work will be our best! 

For the slogan oj Dachau is burnt on our brains , etc. 

(Note.— Over the entrance to Dachau Concentration Camp 
stand the words : ARBEIT MACHT FREI!) 



F 
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THE RED-HAIRED MISS DAINTREYS 


Much is said and written nowadays of the proper functions 
and uses of leisure. Some people, as we know, are all for the 
organization of spare time. Some take exercise; some sleep, 
some wind up the gramophone; some lean against bars or 
mantelpieces. Others develop the resources of the intellect. 
I myself have been, all my life, a privileged person with 
considerable leisure. When asked how I spend it, I feel bot 
dubious and embarrassed: for any answer implying some 
degree of activity would be misleading. Perhaps an approxi¬ 
mation to the truth might be reached by stating that leisure 
employs me—weak aimless unsystematic unresisting instru¬ 
ment—as a kind of screen upon which are projected the 
images of persons—known well, a little, not at all, seen once, 
or long ago, or every day; or as a kind of preserving jar in 
which float fragments of people and landscapes, snatc es o 

It is a detached condition. It has nothing of the obsessed 
egotism of daydreaming, and only a ghost of its savage se 
indulgence. One might almost be dead, watching froni the 
world of shades, so pure is one’s observation, so freed from 
will, from the desire to shape or alter to personal ends. 1 here 
is no drama in which one plays star-role; there is no emotion 
but that mild sort of satisfaction, based on familiarity ana 
recognition, which one gets at the cinema, when the him 
turns out to be an enjoyable one seen several times before. 

Yet there is not one of these fragile shapes and aerial 
sounds but bears within it an explosive seed of life. For mos 
of us they will flit and waver by, and be gone again; but tor 
a few, the shadowy and tranquil region which harbours their 
play is a working-place, stocked with material to be selectea 
and employed. Suddenly, arbitrarily one day, a spark 
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catches, and the principle of rebirth contained in this cold 
residue of experience begins to operate. Each cell will break 
out, branch into fresh organisms. There isn’t one of them, 
no matter how apparently disconnected, that is not capable 
of combining with the rest at some time or another. 

Perhaps this is a wordy, unscientific way of describing the 
origins and processes of creative writing; yet it seems to me 
that nowadays this essential storing-house is often discounted, 
and that that is the reason for so much exact painstaking 
efficient writing, so well documented, on themes of such 
social interest and moral value, and so unutterably dull, 
boring and worthless. The central area has not been ex¬ 
plored, and therefore all is dead. There isn’t a false word, nor 
one of truth. 

I am surprised when authors have perfecdy clear plans 
about the novels they are going to write; and I find it dis¬ 
maying, for more reasons than one, to have the projected 
contents related to me, at length and in rational sequence. 
I would be more encouraged by such an answer, given in 
rather a hostile and depressed way, as: It is about some 
people; and if the author could bear to pursue the subject 
and mention any of the images and symbols haunting his 
mind—if he spoke for instance of a fin turning in a waste of 
waters, of the echo in the caves, of an empty room, shuttered, 
under dust sheets, of an April fall of snow, of music from the 
fair at night, of the bumt-out shell of a country house, of that 
woman seen a moment from the bus top, brushing her hair 
before the glass—I should feel something was afoot. Writers 
should stay more patiendy at the centre and suffer themselves 
to be worked upon. Later on when they finally emerge 
towards the circumference they may have written a good 
novel about love or war or the class struggle. Or they may 
not have written a good novel at all. 

But this is a far cry from the four red-haired Miss Daintreys, 
who lately, during one of these periods of idle leisure, 
appeared, as through a trap-door, before my inward eye: 
four sisters with red hair, in blouses and skirts, sitting with 
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their parents at breakfast in the dining-room of a seaside 
hotel, many years ago. The room is vast. They loom a long 
way off, the other side of a no man’s land of tables with white 
cloths and the smell of fried eggs, coffee and polish. They 
come punctually down to nine o’clock breakfast, and so does 
this other family, four children with their parents. I don t 

see them, but am one of them. 

First one high startling stately figure, sailing like a figure¬ 
head; two more, advancing entwined, crests bearing down 
together; yet one more: fabulous sight. Each in turn bends 
to kiss first an old gentleman, then an old lady; takes her 
place at table. This table is in the window, and the August 
morning sun strikes in and kindles them into a blaze of 
blinding intensity. Fire-engines hurtle through the pane, 
brass gongs are beaten, parrots and macaws shriek in their 

cages. 

My mother says to my brother: ‘ What would you HKe 
now, dear ? ’ He is two, and replies in a loud coarse husky 
voice: * A hegg.’ Convulsions of shocked pleasure. Drop¬ 
ping his h’s! What will they all think ?—a common child. 
Apprehensively we glance over there. Their shoulders are 
shaking, they turn laughing faces. They are aware of us. 
They are of course admiring the blond curls of my brother; 
perhaps the juicy, up and coming appearance of all the four. 

Jolly-looking family. . „ 

After this the distance between the tables dwindles, 

vanishes. Subsequently we and the Daintreys will appear at 

the seaside in mixed groups and pairs. 

Miss Mildred Daintrey. Miss Viola. Rosie and Dolly. 

Four daughters, all six foot or over. 

Miss Mildred was the eldest, the family’s chief prop and 
right hand, the unselfish one. She had a particularly large 
white face, narrow at the brows, broadening out like a pear, 
with rather pendulous cheeks. She wore pince-nez, and 
behind them her protuberant green eyes gleamed out witn 
emotional benevolence. There was something marine abou 
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her appearance: that faintly phosphorescent flesh colour, 
like legs under water; that globular soulful practicality of 
the faces of fishes, mooning out from behind aquarium glass. 
She was no longer young, though it would appear now she 
cannot have been elderly, as then seemed obvious. Her hair 
was the most uncompromising assertive red I have ever seen, 
and she wore it en Pompadour. The fact is, although she was so 
good and kind, what with her height, her glasses, her phan- 
tasmagorical colouring, and her low, harsh, cockney-genteel 
voice, she was the picture of a horror-governess in a story by 
Mr. de la Mare. She gave the impression of one living in 
a state of perpetual self-dedication, almost of exaltation, 
due to her being so much in love with her family. Also 
she had a really tremendous feeling for kiddies, and it 
was she who set the whole thing going—established the 
contacts, clamped the bonds between the Sandersons and 
the Daintreys. 

Next came Miss Viola, and I in my parallel position of 
second in the family felt for her the pangs of a particular 
sympathy. Not only this, she had established for herself 
beyond question the position I urgently coveted, of beauty 
of the family. Plunging once only into that fund of poetry 
that is in all of us, Ma Daintrey, all Danae to pre-Raphaelite 
influences, had achieved a flawless example of that move¬ 
ment,—form, face, colour, name and all. My father admired 
her very much. She had a long curving goitrous neck and 
that incandescent skin that some red-haired people have, and 
long thickly fringed sandy-green eyes, and she did her hair 
I never could discover how in a low-lying amorphous 
swarming way over her ears and forehead, without a parting. 
She wore artistic clothes, peacock-blues and coppers, and she 
moved languidly, and her expression was ironical, Jin de 
sticle . I don’t know from what signs I deduced that her family 
feared as well as loved and admired her; that unlike the rest 
they knew her to be actuated by motives of private rather 
than group interest, and might prove a disintegrating force 
in the structure. She never took the initiative in those family 
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demonstrations, those waist-entwinings, pats, pressures, 
cossetings, endearments, though she accepted all that came 
her way. Agreeable, dutiful, but cool; and generally 
thinking something or other funny. She was always the last 
down to breakfast, and after each meal she lit a cigarette: 
emancipated. They called her the independent one, but 
what this really meant was kept dark until friendship had 
definitely matured and then only revealed, I noticed, in an 
inhibited way. It was that she had Left Home, and shared a 
flat in Chelsea with a pal. I believe she had also a career, 
something in the nature of fashion-designing for a select few. 
Cold she was, but not virginal as was Mildred, or immaturely 
sex-conscious, like Rosie. How was I aware that her sexual 
experience was profound, curious, and that it separated her 
from her sisters ? I suppose I was just young enough. A few 
years more, and idtes regues , from cousins chiefly, and the 
Daily Mirror serials, would have interposed between me and 
the object. 

Rosie and Dolly were twins. Rosie had a red face spattered 
' with such a storm of dark freckles that her features such as 
they were were almost obliterated. She had an enormous 
bouncing bosom and her hips and calves sprang out like 
footballs. Given to bursts of breathy giggling, perfecdy 
good-natured and self-satisfied, she was the jolly one of the 
family; also the athletic one. She played a smashing game 
of tennis in the period style for ladies, with low whizzing 
drives and half-volleys off the back line, and only an occa¬ 
sional portentous starchy forward swoop: none of those 
leaps, those upward flings and strains then known to be so 
unwise for girls; and of course covered from neck to just 

above ankle in stiff white piqut. # ? 

Dolly also was plump and freckled, but she didn’t play 
tennis. She didn’t do anything except sit with her parents 
and go for litde strolls with Mildred, holding her hand. She 
seemed in the best of health, so it was puzzling to hear her 
referred to as the delicate one. Later we came to understand 
what delicate meant. Dolly was on the weak-minded side. 
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Overhearing, as was my wont, from a cache in the shrubbery, 
conversations not intended for my ears, I learnt that this 
affliction was due to catastrophe at birth. Rosie turned up 
first, a bonny baby. A few hours later who should come along 
but Dolly, a surprise to all. Overcome with the shock, Ma 
Daintrey went off in a deep deadly faint; and I may say in 
passing that the impact on me of this staggering piece of 
information nearly sent me off myself in the middle of the 
privet. Back from the edge of the grave she was finally 
coaxed; but meanwhile, in the general agitation, Dolly, 
poor soul, had been dropped upon the floor, and Dolly grew 
up to be the home girl. 

Ma Daintrey was immense, a monolith. When she sat she 
went down backwards all of a piece and there she stayed, 
semi-reversed, gasping, stuck, until she was pulled up again. 
Barely confined by taut black satin, her stomach protruded 
with monstrous abruptness, as if worn superimposed, a fer¬ 
tility symbol, to mark the pregnancies which had been her 
life’s achievement. Her person expressed with overpowering 
force every kind of physical process. Even her voice, gassy, 
ruminative, replete, seemed a kind of alimentary canal and 
everything she said regurgigated. I remember when she 
spoke to us, or of us to our parents, how she seemed to 
swallow us down into her womanly amplitudes. She was 
prodigal of that kind of clucking indulgent pity whereby all 
manhood is castrated, the dignity of the intellect made 
naught, and humanity in general diminished to its swadd¬ 
ling-bands—the toy, pet, cross of suffering woman. 

Pa Daintrey was a very old gentleman, on the brink; he 
had heart trouble. Ma called him ducky and referred to him 
as her poor old dear. From him the girls inherited their 
height, and, one supposed, their pigmentation, but by this 
time he was totally bald. He had freckles on his huge old 
hands, freckles on his eyelids and ear-lobes, and a carbuncle 
on top of his head. Liver-coloured streaks and patches 
mingled with the freckles on a fungus-grey ground, forming 
an unappetizing whole. He never spoke at all, not a word, 
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nor, apart from an occasional flicker of a smile for Mildred, 
did he appear in any way receptive to the outer world. It 
was scarcely credible that he had once had the initiative to 
produce this giant brood who now enclosed him as a flourish¬ 
ing clump of red-hot pokers might enclose a decaying tree- 
stump. But initiative in every sense is exactly what once 
must have distinguished him; for—a point of no interest to 
me then—his career had been a romance of commerce. 
Starting as a suburban haberdasher in a very small way he 
had built up a great West End business, a store whose name 
was a household word. My mother had an account there. 
The Daintreys must have been extremely rich. I remember 
my parents saying so, and it was a surprise, for riches to me 
meant jewels, furs, silks. Rolls Royces, a generally lavish style, 
and there was the reverse of this about the Daintreys. Their 
key-note was homely simplicity, and Ma was an inveterate 
postage-stamp remover. She kept a little second-hand store 
in her reticule, ready for further use. 

Was this all of the Daintrey family ? No, by no means. 
There was our boy Norman, in the business; and there was 
Gladys, our married girl. 

They both came down one week-end and stayed in the 
hotel, Gladys with a husband called Arthur, Norman with a 
wife called Esm^e and a couple of children called, yes, Peter 
and Wendy. We were impatient to see them, and hung 
around the pier as the four o’clock boat drew in. Our excite¬ 
ment was in the main scientific—a question of adding and 
classifying further specimens. Would the hair be red ? We 
had bets on it. My undisciplined imagination led me to 
declare for red, red, red, but Jess said no, the idea of having 
six red-haired children was simply idiotic, and she proved 
to be right. Norman and Gladys were both dark and sallow, 
with opaque expressionless brown eyes; so that the question 
then arose; was red hair anti-matrimonial ? Esmee was 
tiny, sharp and glittering, with a lacquered artificial appear¬ 
ance, black, white and vermilion; high heels and a lot of 
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scent. She was the only one of them all in whom the riches 
seemed to come out. She was a real luxury piece. The 

a ravening 

predatory pair. Dancing on their toes in a perpetual nervous 
frenzy, they questioned, demanded, objected, entreated. 
They were precocious and self-possessed, and we thought 
them shockingly spoilt. They looked as if they could bite, 
and they did bite. We saw Wendy fasten her rat’s teeth into 
the arm of their Swiss maid. The blood came and Mariette 
retired holding a handkerchief to the place, silently weeping. 
Wendy went running away across the beach, and from a 
distance started to throw stones into the sea and kick up the 
sand. Nobody said anything. 

Ma Daintrey sighed over her grandchildren and said their 
little brains were too forward and wore them out, but their 
mother seemed not to be worried. She took more notice of 
Norman, who was an excessively uxorious husband; he 
petted and pawed her and went on as if he were on his 
honeymoon. “ He worships her, Mrs. Sanderson dear,” 
sighed Ma. It was a great man’s weakness. What he went 
through when the children were bora no tongue could tell. 
Pounds he lost in a single night—pounds. Another facer for me. 

Gladys was a placid heavy character, weighted I thought 
with the consciousness of being the only married daughter. 
Whereas they were merely loyal and kind to Esm£e, they 
doted on Arthur. He was short, broad, stout, pleased with 
himself. He had a popular line in wisecracks and gallant 
repartee. When after some sally they all surrounded and fell 
on him it seemed each time as if it must be the end of him, as 
if he must emerge married to another of them or to all of 
them. But out of all the blouses and hairpins he would bob up 
again sleek and tough, his small eyes snapping and beaming 
behind his rimless glasses, and go off well in control of the 
situation, with Gladys on his arm. They couldn’t make a 
fool of him, they couldn’t affect his jaunty masculinity. He’d 
picked Glad, the brunette; he’d meant to, and that was that. 
They’d been married five years. No little ones ? No litde 
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ones, not even a Disappointment. It was a grief. But they 
were an ideal couple. Arthur was a real dear, the best of 
husbands. There was plenty of time. 

Years later I saw, in an exhibition of French nineteenth - 
century masters, a painting which stirred me with a peculiar 
excitement. My belief is that it was by Gauguin, and that it 
depicted a towering dark blue wave lifting within it the head 
and breast of a syren with red hair. Undine ? All I remember 
—and this may be distorted by the passage of time and the 
violence of my feelings of the moment—is the prussian blue, 
snow-crested wave, a pale cheek laid sideways in it and that 
barbaric torch of red streaking up across the canvas. The 
literary, the supernatural elements in this odd work were 
perhaps enough in themselves to compel my imagination, for 
I was then—am still, though less unashamedly—an inveterate 
responder to the romantic in painting; but why that shock, 
personal, physical and confused ? I think now that buried 
associations were struggling to live again, and that I was being 
confronted with some phantasy image of Miss Viola Daintrey 
against a background of summer sea. Not that any bathing 
photograph of her or any other of them comes back to me. I 
am sure I should have remembered them in bathing-suits. 
My belief is that none of them could swim. I know I got the 
notion that sea-water must be injurious to people of their 

complexion. , 

We ourselves were regular and methodical family bathers. 

My mother would wade out with my brother in her arms and 

stand waist high dipping him up and down. ‘ Boy splas 

sister! Splash! Sister won’t splash Boy! ’ But it was no 

good. He did as he was told, directing a feeble spray from a 

limp reluctant paw at one or other of us, his face set grimly 

in suffering and disgust. After a few moments he turned 

blue, his teeth started madly to chatter, and he was removed 

to his Petit Beurres. Then my father, setting an example ol 

stylish limb-work, would swim out a short distance, and we 

would accompany him, a row of red rubber caps, competing 
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with each other in the length and motive power of our Bath 
Club breast-strokes. 

Peter and Wendy played on the breakwater, jumping from 
as high as they dared on to the sands. Stuck, Wendy screamed 
to be got down. I came hot foot from shrimping to assist her. 
She looked at me and her eyes went sharp and she said: 4 I 
don’t want you to lift me. I don’t like your face much.’ My 
arms dropped to my side. A murky tinge overspread the 
serene blue afternoon light, the caressing breeze scorched 
me with a sudden fan of flame. Could anyone have heard ? 
In my ears her voice shrieked my murdered vanity from end 
to end of the bay. But nobody’s head was raised to stare, no 
finger pointed. Children went on digging and running with 
buckets, nurses went on sitting with their bare feet stuck out 
in front, letting the sea air get at their corns. It was a con¬ 
vulsion of nature for me alone. I threw a few pebbles and 
took myself off—away from the beach, away from all 
creation. My back was aware of her, still standing on 
the breakwater watching me. As I started to climb the 
first steps up the cliff path I saw her, out of the corner 
of my eye, climb nimbly down and scamper away, 
spindly, fierce, a stinging insect contained in a shell of 
sponge-bag waders. 

There was nobody in the hotel. Behind lowered sun- 
blinds it dozed and all within was empty vistas and muffled 
reflections in brass and mahogany and my own figure 
slipping across mirrors up the stairs. Furtively I shut the 
door of my bedroom and went to the glass. The face a 
child dislikes. Then I am ugly. At this period I wore a 
plate to straighten my teeth. Hitherto I had been proud of 
it, but now I deplored its glittering bar and hooks, and 
observed that it made my mouth protrude in an unpleasing 
way. My nose was a lump, my eyes not blue, as I wished, but 
hazel. I thought too there was something sheepish and 
leering about my expression. A hate object, in a brown 
holland frock. 
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I looked out of the window and saw Ma and Pa Daintrey 
asleep in the garden, side by side in basket chairs. And 
doubdess their family were somewhere forming a convivial 
group; and my parents were taking a walk together, and 
my sisters were, I knew, making a seaweed garden together. 
Everywhere else was merrymaking and communion; only 
I was rejected and alone. 

There was nothing to do but to embrace solitude. I would 
go up on to the downs and miss my tea. I went out along the 
turf walk, up the hill past the crazy grey house with turrets, 
and the square red house, so prosperous-looking, where a 
family of public schoolboys in white flannels held perpetual 
tennis-parties beyond cropped weedless lawns and beds of 
begonias, geraniums and antirrhinums; through the pine 
coppice and out on to the climbing cliff path which led 
through a place of brambles and gorse bushes to the heathery 

downs. 

With some idea of hiding from the world I sought a shallow 
disused quarry overlooking the sea, and flung myself upon a 
bed of heather. Between the island and the mainland the 
sea was laid out like a length of blue silk. Features of the 
opposite coast were brought near and clear, as in a telescope, 
a solitary narrow white tower on the horizon; the spit o 
sand ending in the low drab blunt-faced casde where Charles 
I had been imprisoned; the mud flats between whose deeply 
scooped indentations the island boats churned in and out 
upon their brief journeys; the heavy woods lipping the flats 
far rim. A long way below me the tide was out, and children 
bent with nets among the loved prawn-concealing rocks. 
That scarlet blob must be Sylvia, clambering in the struts of 
the lifeboat jetty, plunged, doubdess, in some megalomaniac 
dream of shipwreck and lone-handed rescue. Rob Roy 
canoes hovered close to the shore. Farther out a few small 
red and white sails crawled, paused, crawled on again. 
Once in a while something invisible seemed to skim the 
expanse of water, causing it to wrinkle and contract through 
all its surface. The Duchess of Fife emerged from behind the 
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headland, plying her daily pleasure round, and was drawn 
across the middle distance. 

The heather was springy beneath me, with a musical hiss 
like the last vibrations of a chorus of infinitesimal tambourines 
when I moved about on it. Green bugs and ladybirds 
laboured among the dry snapping roots. Heather is homely 
stuff, its wildness seems domesticated: because of the 
calendars and picture postcards, I suppose; and that cushiony 
toughness, like nursery furniture, made for wear and tear; 
and the amount of minute beetle and spider life that goes on 
in it. The smell is good too: it has a warm innocent physical 
energy. 

All this combined to comfort me. That state, associated 
with mental anguish, of intense visual receptivity, gave way 
to lightness of spirit, and to a desire to make up some 
poetry. No sooner tapped than the facile fount began to 
flow. No trouble at all in those days. Heather, weather, 
brim, dim, bloom, gloom and off we go: every rhyme rhym¬ 
ing, every fairy flitting, stars glimmering, moon gleaming, 
wind sighing, buds breaking—never stumped for a subject, 
never uneasy about a sentiment, each completed work as 
neat, tinkling and bland as a Wilhelmina Stitch, and per- 
fecdy satisfactory to myself. 

Lying there in a trance of composition I beheld suddenly, 
some way off, a sight I had never seen before. It was simply 
my parents walking together. From over the crest of the 
down they came, down the winding turf path, shoulder to 
shoulder, a couple like any other couple. Totally uncon¬ 
scious of me, removed from me as if I saw them in a dream, 
familiar strangers, walking in a place that made a blank of 
me, cancelled my existence, in a place where they had been 
together before I was bom. . . . Here was I, there were they: 
my father with his Leander-ribboned panama and his stick, 
my mother with a white veil tied round her hat: no con¬ 
nection between us. What could they be talking about ? 
They went by and disappeared between a hedge of brambles. 

I began to think there might be a snake somewhere near 
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me in the heather. I could hear it rustling. Unnerved, bored 
now, resentful besides and hungry, I got up and started to 
hurry home; my one wish, to return as soon as possible to 
society; my fear, that by my mysterious absence I had 
isolated myself once and for all, and would never get 
back. 

There they all were sitting peacefully in the garden watch¬ 
ing the sunset—my parents, the Daintreys, Jess and Sylvia. 
My brother had been removed to bed, and so had the demon 
children. With a ghastly attempt at nonchalance I emerged 
from the shrubbery and advanced towards them. 

4 Why, Rebecca, where have you been ? ’ said my mother 

with calm affection. 

‘Just for a walk.’ Strangled, sheepish voice. 

4 She looks flushed,’ remarked Ma Daintrey; and there 
was that in her tone which hinted at consumption. ^ 

‘ Come along, old lady, take a pew over here by me,’ said 

Miss Mildred. 

I did so. I suppose the marks of crisis must have been 
apparent, for neither Jess nor Sylvia questioned me, not even 
afterwards; and after a few minutes my father looked across 

at me and winked. # . 

Later that evening while Jess and I were brushing our hair 

for supper, there was a knock at the door, and Miss Mildre 
put her head in. 

‘ Look here, you two old ducks,’ she said, ‘ the kiddies 
want to say good night to you. We can’t get them to settle 
till they’ve seen you. Be dears and just pop in for a second. 

They were in their small beds, relaxed for once, harmless 
looking, almost appealing in their sleeping-suits. They were 
on the look-out for us, and wriggled and simpered and rolled 
over on their backs like puppies as we approached. 

4 Good night,’ we said, embarrassed. 

Jess took the plunge and bent down to kiss them. I fol¬ 
lowed suit, beginning warily with Peter. He flung up is 
arms and seized us in turn, violently, round the f ec .1 
clutching our heads to his. Now for the other one. Would 
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she spurn me, bury herself, hit out at me ? She flung up her 
arms and seized me violently round the neck, clutching my 
head to hers. 

I often wondered afterwards if she planned this good night 
episode to test the measure of my resentment or observe the 
extent of my afternoon’s discomfiture. It couldn’t have been 
the promptings of remorse. 

Jess was the favourite of Miss Mildred. She would take 
Jess strolling along the turf walk or along the path that 
backed the beach and ran behind the bathing-huts. More 
than once, coming out of the voluptuous shop by the pier 
where the old gentleman with white side-whiskers sold 
marine objects—tropical shells and shell boxes and frames, 
and glass models of lighthouses filled with many-coloured 
sand—I would see them ahead of me; Jess’s little waist 
encircled by the long arm of her companion, their back 
views—Miss Mildred’s so large, stiff and military, Jess’s so 
pliably and neatly turned—leaning sentimentally together. 
The look of them filled me with mixed scorn and envy. 
Jess would never refer to these times of communion. Prob¬ 
ably the sloppiness made her self-conscious, but on the other 
hand to be thus distinguished caused her to feel grown-up 
and important. She always returned from these walks with 
a proud secretive curl to her lip. I expect Miss Mildred 
confided in her. 

It was over poetry that Miss Mildred and I came together; 
for she also was a poet. One day she said to me: 

‘ If you will show me your poems I will show you mine.’ 

Mine were written out in a black copybook, hers in a white 
vellum one, stamped with her monogram in gold. Her hand¬ 
writing was exceptionally delicate, clear and pretty; mine was 
not. She liked my poems and I liked hers: we were twin song¬ 
stresses. Her subjects were chiefly religious, but there were 
some about little children and about friendship, with a refined 
veiled glance at love. There were also a few humorous com¬ 
positions which I passed over quickly, for I deplored light 
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verse, thinking it infra dig. I was aware without a word said 
that she wished her works to be brought to the notice of rny 
father, so I showed them to him. In his position of distin¬ 
guished man of letters he was constantly being sent manu¬ 
scripts for his advice and encouragement. He treated the 
authors—chiefly very young men and middle-aged ladies—in 
the same way as in my literary capacity he treated me with 
unfailing sympathy and consideration. Never would he have 
crushed an aspirant as I at seventeen was crushed by a clever 
young man to whom I was rash enough to show a few chosen 
pieces. He said simply as he handed them back that they were 
like cream buns. During the course of my life I have had a 
woman’s share of humiliations, but nothing has ever equalled 
the deadly effect of this. I’m sure my darling father never 
told anyone their poems were awful. Once a lady calle 
Marcia MacLanaghan sent him a slim volume called 
Spindrift with a long letter enclosed saying in a huge frantic 
slapdash hand: 6 I had to write out my loneliness or die of 
it !!! ’ This struck me forcibly: desperate remedies seemed 
called for; and I remember his sigh and comically rueful 
look when I anxiously inquired what reply he would make. 

Miss Mildred’s poems sprang from no such extremity; but 
there was no doubt, I knew it then, that she was a sad person 
in search of consolations. I don’t know in what terms ot 
cautious benevolence he complimented her, but I know a 
afterwards she looked extremely gratified, and said to me, 

wiping her glasses: 

‘ Your father is my ideal of a gentleman.* 

She was a great one for vers d'occasion. Upon my birthday, 
which fell during the holidays, I received by post a pale pm* 
envelope addressed in her handwriting, and drew from it a 
pale pink scalloped gilt-edged card inscribed as follows, in a 

frame of hand-painted roses: 

To Rebecca , on her eleventh birthday. 

Child of my heart , sing on! Thy childish song 
Makes sweet with melody the childish day; 
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And when life's shadows fall upon the way 

The hearts that love thee best in love will pray 

That rose-strewn hours be thine thy whole life long. 

M. D. 

The effect of this was to inflate me. Child of my heart ? 
I had thought this to be Jess. Sing on ? Would I! But the 
thought of thanking her suitably gave me a sickly feeling, 
and my mother had to do so for me, and did it in a depre¬ 
cating style. My mother had many a subde way of deflating 
vanity. 

It was some time later that our Pekinese died and one of us 
wrote to acquaint Miss Mildred of the bereavement. She 
sent us by return of post an elegy, which my father read 
aloud to us. I know it hit about below the belt in a staggering 
way, but I can only recall the last three lines: 

But perhaps far away 
Where wee angels play 
There's a corner for Tinky too . 

We all broke down, and Jess stormed from the room in 
indignant anguish and slammed the door. 

A faint dubious memory returns to me of my father being 
instrumental in getting a piece of light verse of Miss Mildred’s 
accepted by Punch , and of the great pride and pleasure this 
caused the Daintreys, and of my mother saying: ‘ Wasn’t it 
a little rash ? *—meaning wouldn’t he be deluged by her 
further efforts. But he never was. Miss Mildred wasn’t my 
ideal of a lady, but she was one. 

Miss Viola sat before the mirror in her bedroom, and I sat 
curled up on the bed watching her. 

‘ I wish I had red hair like you,’ I said. 

Miss Viola smiled at herself, at me, mysteriously in the 
glass. 

‘ My hair is auburn,’ she said. 

She took the pins out, let it fall down and started to brush it. 
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‘ May I look in your cupboard ? 5 I said. 

‘ Do.’ 

I opened the wardrobe and gloated at her dresses, hanging 
up long and limp in a row. She said: 

‘ Which shall I wear tonight ? You choose.’ 

I unhooked a copper-coloured one made of some heavy 
crepe-like material, with a studded gold belt, and laid it on 

the bed. 

‘ This one.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s your favourite, is it ? ’ She went on looking 
amused. 

‘ You look beautiful in them all.’ 

‘ I designed this one,’ she said. ‘ When you’re a little older 
I’ll design you a dress to wear in the evening. I believe you 
and I like the same things.’ 

‘ Can it be crimson ? ’ I said. 

‘ Yes, it can be crimson.’ 

She took off whatever she was wearing and stood up in a 
broderie anglaise petticoat and a camisole threaded with mauve 
ribbons. Her hair came round her shoulders. She looked 

absolutely unlike herself and I felt embarrassed. 

‘ Could I be getting fat ? ’ She smoothed her hips, looking 

in the glass. 

‘ No, no.’ # T u A 

Everything I said came out in a strangled voice, and 1 naa 

difficulty in breathing. 

She poured out water in the basin and sponged her lace, 
her neck, and her long strong-looking white freckled arms. 1 
watched her splashing and dipping and drying. I’m sure no 
creams or lotions went on her face: nothing but water, and 
afterwards some powder on a big swansdown puff. 

‘ I always have thought it’s not very nice to be the middle 

one of the family . . . like you and me.* 

‘Really?’ , , * 

‘ Yes, because you’re not the eldest . . . and you re not tn 

youngest. . . 
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She paused in the act of twisting her back hair and looked 
at me thoughtfully in the glass. 

‘ Yes/ she said. ‘ But on the other hand it’s like the jam 
in a sandwich. Cosy. You’ll find there are advantages.’ 

‘ Have you found advantages ? ’ 

She nodded and smiled in the glass. She put on the 
copper dress over her head and the folds fell down round 
her and she fastened the gold belt round her waist. She 
looked like the illustrated princesses in the Andrew Lang 
fairy books. 

I said: 

‘ Major Trotter’s always following you about, isn’t he ? ’ 

Miss Viola broke into a chuckle. That was what fascinated 
me most about her—her chuckle; and her low slow voice. 

* You extraordinary creature! ’ Again she looked in the 
glass. 

‘ I think he must be in love with you.’ 

She leaned back in her chair to laugh. 

‘ Do you like him ? ’ I said. 

* Not in the least,’ she said. ‘ Not in the—very—least.’ 

Major Trotter was a retired military gentleman with a 

heavy white moustache and a skin like that brown corrugated 
cardboard you used for wrapping up books. He wore a spruce 
white duck suit, white su£de brogues and, believe it or not, a 
monocle. We thought him a very elegant figure of a gentle¬ 
man. He was staying in the hotel and seemed lonely and 
on the prowl. He had made various attempts to enter into 
relations with the Daintreys, and I had noticed his monocle 
fixed in a business-like way upon the beauty of the family; 
but she never appeared even to see him. As a matter of fact 
it didn’t take him long to decide he was aiming too high. A 
few days later we observed that he had established contact 
with a high flat lady-like person from the other hotel. She 
was much taller than Major Trotter (he liked them so, one 
inferred) and had a gaunt outsize in faces, brightly rouged 
cheeks, fuzzy hair and a lot of large teeth in a rapacious non¬ 
shutting mouth. When he took her out boating she wore a 
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flapping picture-hat. After that we scarcely saw him and 
when we did he took no interest in us. 

Miss Viola took up a green scent-bottle, tipped it and 
dabbed the stopper behind each ear. 

‘ Do you like the smell ? ’ she said, bringing it over to me 
where I sat entranced, goggling, upon the bed. 

‘ Mm / ’ She dabbed behind my ears. 6 Is that the right 
place to put scent ? ’ 

* So they say.’ She smiled. ‘ Dans la Forit it’s called.* 

Immediately dark green mysterious glades enclosed us. 

By this time I was overcome by such a sense of excitement I 
almost had to lie down on the bed; and what should she do 
next but light a cigarette and smoke it while she moved 
about the room, tidying things. 

‘ One little puff before we dine,’ she said. ‘ My respected 
Pa doesn’t like it at all, at all. I try to spare his feelings. 

‘ Does your mother mind ? ’ 

She nodded, opening her narrow eyes at me. 

* Ma thinks it’ll be the death of me.* 

‘ It won’t, will it ? * 

I had never before seen a woman smoke and felt extremely 
disturbed. 

* No, it won’t.’ 

She stubbed out the cigarette and threw it far out of the 
window. She looked at me and she chuckled again. 

‘ Rebecca, Rebecca! ’ she said. ‘ Gome along now. 

The Daintreys were great ones for organizing expeditions. 
Once they took us all round the island in a coach and four. 
This was before the days of motor charabancs. There was a 
man beside the driver who blew a tune on a trumpet from 
time to time. I see Mildred and Viola, Rosie and Dolly, in 
straw hats and fresh white blouses, sitting with straight 
backs in a row behind the box. Their faces, warm with 
reflected sunlight, smile down at me as I clamber up. 

We visited Garisbrooke Castle and saw the donkey turn 
the water-wheel, and I believe we threw pebbles down a 
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well and waited, counting, for the thin menacing splash 
and lugubrious echo at the bottom. We also visited Osborne 
House, but of its beauties and special features I remember 
nothing, for by this time I wanted badly to go somewhere and 
wouldn’t say so. I remember Miss Mildred murmuring at 
one point: ‘ Hadn’t we all better take the opportunity ? ’— 
and everybody doing so except myself. Pressed further, I 
replied with a vehement negative, and Rosie said: ‘ She 
must be an angel,’ and there was laughter. Once embarked 
upon this fatal course, I was obliged to hold to it, and my 
only other recollection of the outing is the torture I endured 
upon the long drive home. 

Miss Mildred must definitely have enjoyed the society of 
children, for another time she asked my mother to let her 
take the whole lot of us, my brother included, over to the 
mainland to meet my father on a return journey from 
London. 

It was always a pleasure to embark on one of those paddle 
steamers at the beginning or end of the holidays; but to be 
taking a pure joy-ride, there and back, was a thing we had 
never thought of, and bore all the marks of a new and 
intense experience. The first pleasure was stepping over the 
gangway and finding oneself detached from land, testing the 
possibilities of another element; the second was the sound 
of churning paddles as we drew away from the pier; then 
came the satisfaction of seeing the shore recede, of picking 
out familiar objects—tents, people, houses, dogs—as they 
dwindled. Next we kept a sharp look-out for the Needles. 
When these had been observed we were able to turn our 
attention to the boat itself. 

Year after year, everything was the same: same ticket- 
collector, same stewardess, same smell of shrimps, brasso, 
red plush and Indian tea; same sailors in navy-blue jerseys 
with red initials on their chests. There was one in particular, 
large, with a genial, knobby raw-beef face and a flaxen 
curl quiffed up in the forefront of his sailor cap who was 
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confused in my mind with Ham Peggotty. A mystery was 
that as the boat neared land these Jolly Jack Tars always 
turned into porters, and said: ‘ Porter, madam ? * and 
carried one’s luggage. It seemed as if some accompanying 
physical transformation should have occurred; at least a 
porter’s cap. It bothered us for years: were they porters ? 
Were they sailors ? Even the passengers showed only minute 
variations, for the same families came back summer after 
summer to the island. 

Altogether the journey was so queer, so different from 
ordinary life, and yet with its unalterable features so familiar, 
that going on board was like re-reading a favourite story 
known by heart. There was the same sense of partaking in a 
creative experience: in something unreal and yet more real 
than life. 

The rocking-horse movement of the boat caused my brother 
to become over-excited. He attracted attention by imbecile 
shouting and jumping, and made dashes to the side, flinging 
the short tightly stuffed pegs which supported him over the 
rail. Miss Mildred, who had a passive uncritical way with 
children, wasting no words and emanating an aura of respon¬ 
sibility—perfect, I now think—removed him by hand to the 
first-class saloon. There she composed herself beside the 
window, gazing moonily at nothing, while he ran and rolled 
upon the red plush benches, or, clasping the pillars which 
supported the ceiling, let his lower limbs go and swirled 

drunkenly round and around them. 

Unable to stomach the spectacle of our brother s release, 
we withdrew once more to the deck. There in the bows stood 
the boy who always stood in the bows. Clothed in navy-blue 
seaman’s jersey and shorts, hands thrust in pockets, hair like 
frayed old rope, a drab nondescript grubby nosing dog s 
face. It seemed he travelled back and forth upon the steamer 
for ever, totally unattached. If one ventured to come and 
stand beside him, his extinct eye darted over one s head, he 
turned away with a wild tuneless snatch of whistling, stern 
and preoccupied, as if the boat were his and might at any 
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moment be rammed and founder. I wished to hear him 
speak, in order to discover whether or no he was a common 
boy; but I never did. 

Now comes the best of the voyage, when the boat leaves the 
channel and begins to wind through the ribbony flats to the 
pier and the harbour. The glowing burnt sienna mud is 
smoothed on as if with a palette knife and the deeply fretted 
indentations are blocked in with scissored fringes of bleached 
and tawny rushes. The same seagulls perch top-heavy upon 
the white stakes that mark the estuary’s course; other water- 
fowl skim and scutde across the marshes. Small sailing craft 
float past us running before the wind on a wing of red, white 
or tan sail. There, as usual, comes the sailing dinghy 
Seamew ; the dark boy in a white public school sweater at the 
tiller; with him the fair pig-tailed girl in a green blazer: 
brother and sister, or maybe cousins, fortunate pair; and 
they are hero and heroine of a voluptuous Book for Girls 
about a jolly pair of boy and girl chums, Jack and Peggy 
(Pegs), who charter a boat for the hols and have all sorts of 
adventures. They wave to us; we wave back: romantic 
moment. Receding, they stay fixed, an illustration, between 
blue water and blue sky, their crimson sail behind them. 
Till next summer, next summer. . . . 

There is the skeleton black hull, stuck on its side in the 
mud; and oh! there, a long way off, is that glimpse of a 
white house lifted up on a wooded slope, looking out across 
the estuary. To plunge into those bosomy secretive August 
woods, to be sealed up inside the core of that tender fecund 
blindness, to tunnel through it and be delivered out of it into 
open light and space, before that beneficent forbidding white 
fagade: this is a latterday interpretation of my violent and 
confused sensations about that landscape. How it came to 
stand for birth and the womb for me I don’t know. At the 
time I only knew I awaited it always with excitement, and 
it always gave me a funny feeling. Children pass their days 
unquestioningly in a state of symbolical dementia. When 
every impact on the senses bursts instantaneously into 
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whirling multiplicity there is no time to register anything 
except funny feelings. 

Now we are at the end of our journey. The paddles roar 
and thump. Noisily we back, advance, at last edge languidly 
up alongside the pier. Last pleasure: to watch the great coil 
of rope flung out across the dwindling strait, caught, pulled 
on, looped round the bollard. Now we are tied up and the 
paddles fall silent. Miss Mildred gathers us around her on 
deck, but Sylvia, tranced as usual, steps untimely forward 
upon the gangplank, and immediately begins to go down 
among a press of passengers and suitcases. * Mind out. 
Missy! 5 calls Ham. Grinning, he retrieves her, picks her up, 
carries her on to the pier and sets her down with a flourish. 
Riding on his muscular arm, coy, blushing and confused, 
she, not I, is Little Em’ly. 

We sauntered up and down, waiting for the train to come 
in. There was nothing outstanding to look at, and Miss 
Mildred made no attempt to entertain us. Apart from deal¬ 
ing mildly and suitably with the infant caprices of my brother, 
she seemed dreamy, and I wondered if she was composing, 
or merely preparing herself, in wordless joy, for the sight of 
my father dismounting from his first-class compartment. 

The little harbour described a shallow semi-circle. It was 
filled with pleasure craft at anchor and bordered by boat¬ 
building yards. Behind these the little town sat compactly 
upon an incline. Smoke went up from household chimneys, 
hammering on wood sounded from the yards, the yachts, 
white, blue, red, green, bobbed at anchor and fluttered their 
flags. There was something festive, cosy and romantic 
about the scene; as if a life of small shops and lamps and 
teapots in back parlours, of church and chapel-going and 
allotments were blended with a life setting towards depar¬ 
tures and the open sea; yet all the separations must be brief, 
the journeys domestic ones and happy, without risk of storm 
or disaster; and the people must be contented yet faintly 
restless, their sober pedestrian land rhythm just shaken by a 
tremor of the emotional swing of tides and gulls. 
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It was not long before the London train appeared, and out 
stepped my father, looking, as he always did, very much 
amused when he saw us, and doffing his hat to Miss Mildred 
with such stylish grace that I felt she must find it wonderfully 
gratifying. The high spot of the trip was still before us: tea 
on the boat going back. Bread and butter, shrimps, rasp¬ 
berry jam, Dundee cake, Mazawattee tea—tea the colour of 
Guinness, fiercer and more bitter than any I have tasted 
since, even at Paddington, or Women’s Institute tea-parties. 
The weather had become chilly and overcast, and we 
remained below and played I SPT —with colours, not the 
alphabet, so that my brother could join in. When we got 
back Miss Mildred told my mother we’d been models and 
a pleasure to take out. 

This is all I can remember about the Daintrey family at 
the seaside. 

Then there was a Sunday when some of them came down 
from London in an enormous hired Daimler to spend the 
day with us at our house by the river. It was a very hot day, 
and I see Ma in black satin prone in a garden chair beneath 
the walnut tree, fanning herself and gasping. I see Pa beside 
her. His lips a lurid blue, his hands shaking, completely 
silent, he seems in the innermost recess of his exhausted 
being to be intent on preserving the last flicker of himself. I 
remember a moment when, suddenly, the paralysis of alarm 
began to strive with the smiles of hospitality upon my mother’s 
features. What if they both died upon her hands before the 
day was out ? She said later to my father: ‘ It was a great 
mistake.’ These words rang painfully in my ears: I had 
assumed that having the Daintreys must be pure pleasure for 
all; it was not so. Children savour the company of their 
favourites with a simple direct and intemperate zeal which 
leaves no room for so chilling a concept as social inconveni¬ 
ence. To discover that the objects of one’s enthusiasm have 
been in the adult view merely a bore, or troublesome, is 
more than upsetting, it is shocking. It causes a sinking, 
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almost nausea, like the first mutter of a thunderstorm, or the 
suspicion of cruelty in the world. 

Curiously I remember nothing about the girls that day. 
Two came. One was certainly Miss Mildred, for it was on 
that occasion that we were each presented with a little attach^ 
case stamped with our initials: Jess’s was blue, Sylvia’s green, 
mine red. I still have it. I trace her by the gift, but cannot 
see her. Is it Viola or some other swan-like young woman— 
for they abounded, in white, with parasols, by the river in 
those days—standing on the bank, her face under a wide 
straw hat luminous with reflected light, watching the swans 
as they come hissing to the raft ? This must be towards 
evening when it grew cooler, and Pa and Ma were conducted 
down to the boathouse to watch us swim. Ma said we were 
pretty dears; the sight of our bonny limbs seemed to cause 
her sorrow and foreboding. She felt Sylvia’s calves and said 
with a sigh: ‘ She’s very firm.’ She asked my mother 
whether she felt quite happy about the effects of immersion 
upon us in our overheated condition. She herself never 
trusted river water. The only son of a dear widowed cousin 
of hers had swallowed a fatal mouthful of bacteria while 
bathing. He was gone in a week. 

The wax-skinned reed-pierced olive river flowed by, 
carrying the swans, and the skiffs and punts, and the 
luminous midge-swarms. Oars thudded in rhythm, blades 
tore the polished surface silkily, an excursion steamer went 
by, crammed with people dancing on deck to the thump of a 
strident piano. They leaned over the side and waved. ^ A 
man’s voice shouted: * Hullo, Grannie! ’ Then the glittering 
wash came running in level waves and smacked the bank and 
gurgled beneath the raft. Incongruous element in the light, 
shifting scene, the black bulk of old Mr. and Mrs. Daintrey 
sat on the boathouse bench, shored up with cushions, in the 
cool of the evening. 

‘ We’re a happy family,’ she sighed, plunged in her inner 
vision. ‘ They’re all very good children to their old Ma and 
Pa.’ 
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She took up Pa’s crumbling, speckled-fungus hand, and 
held it in hers. 

We went next summer to the island. It was the last week 
in July 1914. The Daintreys were to come in August. On 
August 5th the shore was totally deserted. Acting on the 
assumption that the German fleet would immediately steam 
up the channel and open fire upon them, everybody had fled 
to the mainland. We stayed on and had our holiday much 
as usual. Of the world crisis I remember only that sudden 
emptiness of the beach and the expression on my father’s face 
as he sat reading the papers all day, and his saying to my 
mother: 4 It’ll be over by Christmas.’ Khaki figures and 
barbed-wire entanglements appeared round the fort on the 
downs. Battleships steamed by, gun practice shook us 
several times a day, once or twice an aeroplane bumbled 
across the straits and toppled about and landed for a few 
hours. Sylvia and I spent a long broiling afternoon stalking 
a German spy who turned out to be a well-known elderly 
author walking over from his house in Freshwater Bay to 
visit my parents. We waited for the Dain treys, but they did 
not come. The island never saw them as a family again. 

Did we ever see them thus again ? Yes, once. At Miss 
Mildred’s wedding. 

It was in the middle of the war years that she wrote to tell 
us that she was engaged to be married. She was doing war 
work in some Government office, and he was the head of her 
department and love had gradually grown up between them. 
She called him her man and said she was very very happy and 
might she bring him down to lunch one Sunday ? 

They came; and the shock was that he was remarkably 
handsome, like a diplomat on the stage: tall, faultlessly 
dressed, with wavy grey hair and regular features. His 
name was Mr. Martin Chisholm, and he was a widower. We 
expected to see Miss Mildred transformed into something 
more like the popular notion of a bride, but no, she was 
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exactly the same, only worse if anything, so to speak. She 
had aged and looked worn and lined and paler than ever. 
Pince-nez still clasped her nose, her hair was combed up in 
the same governessy way and her hat was frumpish. We 
didn’t really see how he could so discredit himself. We 
valued Miss Mildred, but we deplored his taste. And love 
beautified, we knew: it was a worry. I thought then in 
a confused way that the effort of pulling off so sensational a 
coup , the aim and hope, long-deferred, of her life, had taken 
it out of her to the point of exhaustion. I was probably right, 
I now think. We watched avidly for signs of passion, and in 
so far as, nourished on Daily Mirror serials, we exacted 
burning glances, mingling of hands, kisses behind the 
shrubbery, we were doomed to disappointment. Two or 
three times we did see them exchange a gende resting look 
and smile. It seemed like mere affection, not romance; and 
though this was a blow for us, we had to admit that anything 
more violent would have been unsuitable. 

In the afternoon we tactfully allowed them to stroll round 
the garden, arm in arm. I thought: for the rest of her life 
she’ll have someone always on tap to stroll with arm in arm. 
Later she came back smiling and drew Jess and me forth 
with her through the french windows, while Mr. Chisholm 
stayed behind and had a nice chat with my parents. I 
want them to get to know him,’ she said. She put an arm 
round each of us, and thus entwined we wandered in loving 
converse, and everything was as usual. She asked us what we 
thought of him and we replied with embarrassment that he 
was very handsome, and she said with soft intensity: Yes, 
and better than handsome.’ She told us what dears he 
thought us all: he’d summed us up already—Jess the sensible 
one, me the dreamy one, Sylvia the deep one—as she had 
known he would. She said his dear wife had died many years 
ago, and since then he’d been so lonely, so unhappy. She 
was going to do her best to make it up to him now. She 
wanted us all to be great friends always. She had hoped to 
have us as bridesmaids, it had always been one of her dearest 
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wishes, but owing to the wax it must be a very quiet wedding 
and, though of course we must all be there to see her married, 
only wee Wendy and Peter would follow her to the altar. 
After the war was over, and that must be soon, they were 
going on a long voyage, out to China where he had lived and 
worked as a young man. Then they would come back and 
settle in the country, and we were to come and stay with 
them, in turns, often and often. 

After tea they went back to London. When she said good¬ 
bye to my mother she held her by both hands and said: 
4 You know, we’re very sure ’; and to my father she said 
with an extraordinary simple trustful smile: 4 I knew you’d 
be glad of my happiness.’ As for Mr. Chisholm he did what 
was fitting by wringing our hands hard and saying with 
warmth, in reply to my parents’ parting expressions of con¬ 
gratulation: 4 I’m a very lucky man.’ 

Afterwards I overheard them discussing Mr. Chisholm. 
There was surprise in their voices while they rehearsed his 
qualities: well-read, travelled, good-looking, intelligent: a 
notable man. 4 What do you suppose . . . ? ’ said my mother 
dubiously. My father shrugged his shoulders, looking 
amused. Knowing that our ears were agog they dropped 
into veiled and laconic allusions: nest-feathering, eyes to the 
main chances, and other financial circumlocutions. It had 
never occurred to me that Miss Mildred might be cynically 
wooed for her money: I now understood it to be so. 

4 Poor woman,’ said my father. 4 Her face is not her for¬ 
tune.’ 

4 Dear me, how plain she looked.’ My mother sighed. 
4 And such a bad colour. I don’t believe she’s strong. I 
wonder what her age is. Nearing forty, I imagine.’ 

4 Well, I wish the old girl luck with all my heart,’ said my 
father. ‘ She’ll make him a dashed good wife.’ 

Next month the wedding. 

War-time it may be and concessions have to be made in 
the matter of bridesmaids, but Miss Mildred is determined to 
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have a memorable ceremony: St. Margaret’s, full choral, 
lilies, white satin and all. Conscious of our wedding coats and 
hats we enter the church along a strip of red carpet; we 
catch a glimpse of Wendy and Peter in Kate Greenaway 
garb, fidgeting and gnawing about in the shadows just 
inside, guarded by a sharp shiny black and vermilion wing 
that is Mrs. Norman; we see our boy Norman and our 
Arthur stepping forward, beaming, in dress clothes, to con¬ 
duct us to our seats: they seem to be in unnaturally high 
spirits, and I am surprised at this, but should not be now. 
We observe group after group of strangers noiselessly slipping 
into their places. We are impressed by the sight of old Mrs. 
Daintrey prone in a front pew, flowing with veils and chains 
and tears; of Rosie and Dolly beside her, looking patchy, 
woeful and bemused; of the graceful back and shoulders of 
an elegant woman sitting beside them, but with a suggestion 
of being separated from them. Slowly she turns her head 
and winks at us and it is Viola. The decorations consist of 
arum lilies and poinsettias in profusion: a winter wedding. 
The organ is pealing. Mr. Chisholm emerges from nowhere 
and stands waiting by the steps. At this, Ma Daintrey’s sobs 
redouble. Manly, superbly dressed, controlling emotion, he 
whispers to his best man, steps forward and bows over Ma 
gravely, with a filial kiss—damp for him—steps back to his 
place. Far down at the end of the aisle there is a stir: a lot 
of white and singing is coming up towards us. It is the choir; 
and, oh goodness, following them, a fluid floating column of 
white, a long formal column of black: it is the bride upon 
the arm of her father. Miss Mildred, what has happened to 
you ? She is transfigured, she is a Beauty. My throat con¬ 
tracts as she passes, her face faint, smiling behind the white 
veil covering it. She carries a white prayer book and she has 
removed her pince-nez, and she has been visited by a hair¬ 
dresser who has done her hair low, close to her head, with a 
middle parting and soft waves. The veil has toned down the 
ginger to a tender brilliance. She wears a wreath of orange 
blossom, and you see that thus bound the shape of her head 
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is beautiful. Also her body moulded in white satin looks 
young, noble and supple. Pa Daintrey is ashen, and there is 
an alarmingly collapsed look about him, yet he holds himself 
upright and paces on with unfaltering tread; he’ll get 
through it somehow and do them credit on this his last public 
appearance. As they pass the family pew Miss Mildred turns 
her head, and the most loving smile imaginable shines out of 
the veil on to the weltering mass of Ma. On they go. Now 
Mr. Chisholm, looking upset and no wonder, steps forward 
to meet his bride. The procession stops. The bridal pair 
stand shoulder to shoulder before a waiting surplice. Wendy 
and Peter lay down the long satin train and stand at either 
corner of it, scratching themselves from time to time and 
frowning at each other. Pa Daintrey having inaudibly 
delivered over his favourite daughter to her bridegroom, 
retires with stricken dignity to take his place beside her 
mother. A slow tear trickles down his long cheek and slowly 
he takes out a handkerchief and wipes it away. Ma takes his 
hand; and through the remainder of the ceremony she goes 
on stroking and patting it. The ritual proceeds. I can’t get 
it out of my head that Miss Mildred is a victim, and am 
unnerved by the pathos of the back view of her patient 
sacrificial white form. The ring is on. Her train sweeping 
majestically behind, they move forward alone to the altar, 
where another surplice receives them and begins to say 
something urgent and confidential in their private ear. We 
kneel, we rise, it’s all over, they vanish into the vestry and so 
do the Daintrey family and some strangers on the opposite 
side of the aisle. Led by the choir we occupy ourselves in 
their absence by singing ‘ O Perfect Love.’ Then they all 
come back. The organ bounces into the opening bars of the 
‘ Wedding March,’ and down the aisle comes the radiant 
Miss Mildred on the arm of Mr. Chisholm. 

Her veil is now thrown back, it is her own face and none 
other blinking without the pince-nez; but she looks so 
cheerful, rejuvenated and triumphant that the illusion 
almost persists. She has brought it off, she is a married 
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woman, she has entrusted herself to the love of a good man. 

We go to the reception and are announced by a stentorian 
butler, and find Miss Mildred and Mr. Chisholm arranged 
as a group in the middle of a very large room. She kisses us 
warmly but absent-mindedly as we file past in the middle of 
a long procession of wedding guests. Mr. Chisholm seems 
pleased to see us and wrings our hands to the bone. My 
mother has told us to say: ‘ Congratulations,’ but naturally 
this is impossible and we can only look up at them with 
sheepish smiles. We are given an insufficient helping of 
wedding cake and manage to spot our coffee set and card 
among the lordly array of wedding gifts. There is a moment 
when I see Miss Mildred with unknown friends around her, 
a champagne glass in her hand, throwing her head back to 
laugh in the jolliest way. It is the first time I have ever seen 
her laugh. 

She did enjoy her wedding. 

And that was the last time we saw the Daintreys. It was 
about then that my father embarked uncomplainingly upon 
the long melancholy course of his last illness, and we ceased 
to invite friends for week-ends. 

I don’t know how long it was after that—a year ?—more ? 
the war was over—that my mother came to us with a serious 
face and a letter in her hand: edged with black, portentous. 

* Girls, you remember the Daintreys-’ She looked and 

sounded terribly sorry. I recognized Ma Daintrey’s hand¬ 
writing, which was strong, educated, flowing. Bad news. 
Miss Mildred was dead. Taken ill on the way back from 
China. Buried at sea. 

We knew they had carried out that cherished plan because 
she had faithfully sent us postcards. No doubt she was on 
her way back to find her country home when death overtook 
her. Years of peace and contentment were ahead of her; but 
she had died, and been pitched overboard from the deck of a 
P. & O. liner. Vividly her family in bereavement were con¬ 
jured up before us: the tears, the broken-hearted tears, the 
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horror-struck unbelief, the Christian resignation. The 
aching void that none can fill. God’s will be done. She has 
gone before, she is waiting on the other side. Our right 
hand, so loving, the best of daughters, happiest of wives. 
Her husband, poor dear, another son to us, we must think 
of him. We all try to help one another, the dear remaining 
girls are very good, but my poor old dear is quite broken: 
his favourite daughter. We were such a happy family. 

It was not till later that I somehow gleaned that it was her 
final attempt to fulfil herself—to be a mother—that had killed 
her. She was over forty, not healthy—she couldn’t pull it off. 
She sickened in the early months of her pregnancy, suc¬ 
cumbed in wretched suffering to some illness incident to 
childbearing. I heard her murmur on her death-bed, like 
Charlotte Bronte: ‘ Oh! I am not going to die, am I ? He 
will not separate us, we have been so happy.* 

Later there was a brief letter from Mr. Chisholm thanking 
my parents for condolences. Miss Mildred had loved us so 
much, he said; he was grateful for our sympathy. She had 
so sweetened his days, life was hateful without her. He 
must live on memories now, and thank God they were all 
cloudless ones. He sounded dreadfully unhappy. We 
thought for such a handsome man to be twice a widower was 
too much bad luck: it seemed almost like a curse. It was clear 
those suspicions of my parents were quite unfounded: it had 
been a marriage of true minds, and her plainness and her 
money had proved no obstacles whatever. I’m sure now that 
Miss Mildred, despite her sentimentality, had enough good¬ 
ness and instinctive truth in her not to deceive herself about 

essentials. 

Only the other night I re-read a volume of stories called 
Rhapsody by Dorothy Edwards and came upon these words: 

There is something very attractive about the thought of 
the skeletons of red-haired people and I thought of the 

white bones of Miss Mildred picked by the currents of the 
Indian Ocean. 

We were all very sorry; but we were growing up now; 
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the Daintreys belonged to our childhood and had grown a 
little dim. I think Pa died soon after: I remember another 
envelope inch-deep in black. Dignified with the title of 
beloved husband, her poor old dear went peacefully in his 
sleep to join Miss Mildred. Her prayers had been granted: 
he had been taken first, spared the last grief and loneliness. 
Never a harsh word in fifty years of perfect married life. 
Once more the dear girls were being very good. 

Then Ma died. I suppose we wrote and were written to, 
but I don’t remember anything of that. The curtain falls 
definitely for the last time. 

What happened to the rest, I wonder ? 

When I count up and find that Viola must be a woman 
nearing fifty I feel extremely surprised; and it is a measure 
of the mad view which children have of adults that whether 
I think of her as married to an artist or a stockbroker, as a 
business woman or a spiritualist medium, as vanished to 
live with the Indians in New Mexico or sharing a country 
cottage in Surrey with a fellow spinster, each picture seems 
equally possible yet utterly unfitting. 

I see Rosie in uniform, red and portly, pretty high up m 
the Women’s Territorials. Gladys and Arthur, Norman and 
Esmee must be getting on. I dare say poor Dolly is shared 
out between them, and does little jobs about the house. 

Doubtless Wendy and Peter managed somehow to expand 
their frames and grow up to look and behave much like 
other people: but not in the least like their relations of the 
two former generations. Product of an expanding age, the 
mould is broken that shaped and turned those out. Forced 
up too rapidly, the power in them, so lavish and imposing 
as it seemed, sank down as rapidly and faded out. There 
will be no more families in England like the Daintrey family* 



SEVEN POETS 




STEPHEN SPENDER 

THE DOUBLE SHAME 


You must live through the time when everything hurts 
When the space of the ripe, loaded afternoon 
Expands to a landscape of white heat frozen 
And trees are weighed down with hearts of stone 
And green stares back where you stare alone, 

And the walking eyes throw flinty comments 
And the words which carry most knives are the blind 
Phrases searching to be kind. 

Solid and usual objects are ghosts 

The furniture carries great cargoes of memory, 

The staircase has corners which remember 
As fire blows most red in gusty embers, 

And each empty dress cuts out an image 
In fur and evening and summer and gold 
Of her who was different in each. 

Pull down the blind and lie on the bed 
And clasp the hour in the glass of one room 
Against your mouth like a crystal of doom. 

Take up the book and look at the letters 
Hieroglyphs on sand and as meaningless 
Here birds crossed once and cries were uttered 
In a mist where sight and sound are blurred. 

For the story of those who made mistakes 
Of one whose happiness pierced like a star 
Eludes and evades between sentences 
And the letters break into eyes which read 
What the blood is now writing in your head, 
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As though the characters sought for some clue 
To their being so perfectly living and dead 
In your story, worse than theirs, but true. 

Set in the mind of their poet, they compare 
Their tragic bliss with your trivial despair 
And they have fingers which accuse— 

You of the double way of shame— 

‘ At first you did not love enough. 

And afterwards you loved too much. 

And you lacked the confidence to choose. 

And you have only yourself to blame.’ 


“7 



PIERRE JEAN JOUVE 

TWO POEMS 

Translated from the French by David Gascoyne 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 

Man’s blood, and hope, and human memory 
Form the black-tinged ingredients of space 
That Daniel’s lion-den beneath the smouldering eye 
The blue hole of the heavenly throne 


The great skies have been raised up like high walls 
The black of cracks is outlined by the bluish sheen of steel 
The millions to the judgment called, like planets all too pale 
With memories of underneath the earth, go flying past 


And the harlot seated high upon the waters, and 
Downfallen, the great death poured from the cups 
And I have seen what blows the heavenly host endures 
And the white giant who has a dagger in his mouth 

I’ve seen the only liberty there is vanquished by death 
Beneath the swaddling-linen of the sky 
Bathed in the black blood of the cups and wounds 
When the great harlot of the waters had burst into flame 

I was a man; O now illumine my remains! 

And grant me pardon if I lived but for a Beast 
And if I was voluptuously in love with lovely Death, 

I was the poet: O illuminate the whole 
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And if thou wast not God I will establish still 
On Nothing over Nothingness the soul’s supremacy, 

For God not of the dead but of the living is the God 
And no more can they die, the risen dead. 

( Fragment ) 


INSULA MONTI MAJORIS 

How tender were the rocks upon the marsh 
How hard the rocks were in the rock 

How the birds climbed in the eternal sky 
How the winds swung to and fro 
The summer earth’s black essences 

How violently those suns beat down upon the plague 
How frightened were those hearts 
To be deprived of woman’s sex 

How deeply slept the shadows in the shadow of the stones 

How holy was the terror of the day 
Around the sounding stone 
Their stony modulation was without a fault 
They sang 

How sepulchral and giant was their soul 

That God had pierced with a wound greater than the soul! 
How far had they gone out from woman’s womb 
And how the odour became sweet out of their tombs! 

How black were those white men against the fine day’s light 

Sleeping yet never asleep 

For the Master was in agony always 

Until the end of time beneath the glowing sky. 



DAVID GASCOYNE 


THE WRITER’S HAND 

What is your want, perpetual invalid 
Whose fist is always beating on my breast’s 
Bone wall, incurable dictator of my house 
And breaker of its peace ? What is your will, 
Obscure uneasy sprite: where must I run, 

What must I seize, to win 
A brief respite from your repining cries ? 

Is it a star, the passionate short spark 
Produced by friction with another’s flesh ? 

You ache more darkly after. Is it power: 

To snap restriction’s leash, to leap 
Like bloodhounds on the enemy ? There is no grip 
Can crush the fate you fight. Or is it to escape 
Into the dream perspectives maps and speed create ? 

You never listen, disillusion’s dumb 
To your unheeding ear. But see my hand, 

The only army to enforce your claim 
Upon life’s hostile land: five pale, effete 
Aesthetic-looking fingers, whose chief feat 
Is to trace lines like these across a page: 

What small relief can they bring to your siege! 
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HARVEY 


THREE POEMS 


I 

Words might breed tigers 
In the blood 
Or light a sun 
In the eye: 

Thoughts might fire lions 
In the loins 

Or steel-sinewed panthers 
In the mind: 

Wrongs might father serpents 
On the tongue 
Or foundry-blast an eagle 
In the brain: 

But words, thoughts and wrongs 
Have given birth to mules 
Or, perhaps, a ligon: 

Mules are obstinate, but cheap and strong, 

We put the ligon in a cage for fools to spit upon. 


II 

I would shear flesh fleece away 
With clippers, steel clippers of the mind, 
Thick, oily fleece that makes me blind; blind, 
Soft like puppies in the hay. 



THREE POEMS 


I would be firmly moulded. 

Moulded cold and contoured like a stone, 
Refusing flesh to fortify the bone, 

Not weak in fleece enfolded. 

Drowned in foul flesh-fathered sweat 
The spirit strives, valiant strives, near dies. 
Yet beauty cries, bone-beauty strident cries, 
And I, to liquidate my debt. 


Ill 

Riding self on a tight-held rein 
Is to make strong 
The self, but self in bitter pain 
Cries loud, cries long. 

Do others crucify the flesh 
To woo a cross ? 

Is life within a blood-warm mesh 
The final loss ? 

Will flesh denied, deride its death 
To Phoenix rise 

And soar, and sear with burning breath 
Self-blinded eyes ? 



GORONWY REES 


A GIRL SPEAKS 


Accept this loving gift 
So freely given. 

And have me till you sleep 
On my offered breast. 

Then nothing will remain 
Of all I had to give 
And the heart be satisfied 
With its load of love. 

Renew the spent desire 
While I watch you lie 
And your smiling mouth; 

Now I know the truth 
That the years of warmth 
Treasured in my blood 
Gan make a young man’s fortune 
And his greatest good. 

Forget me when I go 
Through the dark streets alone, 
While the grey doves of dawn 
Flock above my head; 

I do not need you now 
Who brought me to my rest, 

You sleep and I am free, 

Each of us is blessed. 
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THREE POEMS 

I 

The word is all: the bell and the wind-bird 
clamour and sway so high, the hunted climber 
dreams his voice, the lonely moss, his limbs, 
are haters in darkness and the dirk in the heather. 

The word is nothing: wrath in the unreal storm 
eats but the air, terrifies with lights; 
ghosts but menace; man soon forgets 
the falling of the tower, and the tree-felling. 

The only answer lances towards the unknown: 
fear in the eyes, the wisdom of a seer 
forcing true gods through imagined sources; 
hell, in the dreaming heart, heard in the bell. 


II 

Locked in my shell of bone and blood, 
an ocean says diminished things; 
the echoes of the lover’s head 
her million mouths and green tongues. 

Clasping its coloured horn, you sail 
inwards, along the fathomless 
desired horizons of the shell. 

Are voices then the breadth of seas ? 
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Dumb in the prison of distance, that 
which stained this mockery in her gulf 
stamps to destroy us: the white feet 
of the dragon—passion herself. 


Ill 

Time will not open his clenched hand: 
there are green shields before the sun; 
over the king and the king’s hound 
the everlasting sand is sown. 

Gods that are falcons, and gods homed, 
stir in the mighty loin of rock: 
time will not open his clenched hand 
—their wings dry, their rods break. 

So, in a brooding night of gold, 
lie wills unborn, and buried will, 
and we—their sole, immortal child 
(time will not open his clenched hand) 
not dead, but in a life more sdll; 
spent arrows, in desired land. 
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TWO POEMS 

I 

Measure my words and acts against the dream. 
No man can make his dream complete 
And all his language and his deeds 
Are incidents a larger dream directs. 

Measure my words against my acts: and where 
They make no salient in falsehood’s line. 

Say that so far they spend themselves in vain 

Accept at once my failure that I write, 

Who cannot overthrow St. Pauls or take 
Cities by siege, or bring the bomber home. 

Time gives to each his dole to spend on moods, 
His poor relief to dress an hour for love: 

He credits each of us with hours more 
To drink or kiss, be free and innocent. 

But on our total hours he measures us 
Against the incompleteness of the dream. 


II 

In different contexts different words. 

Beware the pointed dazzle of the jewel 
Whose brilliance hides a drab and trashy setting. 
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Words that are worn to fascinate 

Can, like the diamond, concentrate our sight, 

Hiding the hand or harder lips above. 

Freedom for the few is fountains set 
Within the spacious idleness of parks: 

And freedom spoken in another county 
Conjures a derelict and stricken town. 
Freedom for all becomes an omnibus, 

Each wishing for his own and private stop. 
But for his penny forced to keep the route. 

Falseness is most brazen behind words: 

In the confusion of the crowd 
He turns policeman or a thief at will. 

So in these hours when words like magistrates 
Decide our summary and legal acts, 

Do not seek precedents of alphabetic law, 

But in the mind pass sentence on the word. 



THE ACQUITTAL 

scarce thinking, the canal behind him. He saw her come, so 
a part of him, that his memory hardly changed. He stood and 
watched her. 

‘ Hullo, Len,’ she said. 

He took her in his arms, and kissed her short hair. He 
parted, then led across the bridge to a path through fields 
where Rogerson’s works towered black or fiery red, like an 
animal of infernal, mechanic life. His eyes stared at it 
from vacant face. The backs of mean town rows gave toward 
it by the wasted fields. 

‘ I can do nothing for you,’ he said. ‘ I can take you 
nowhere.* 

‘ You’re all right,’ she said. 

They walked in silence on the greyed, fenceless land 
without cattle or sheep in it, as the dusk fell. 

‘ I like you,’ she said. 

He didn’t see her, but he felt content as if his hours were 
lodged in her, permanently. They walked separately. 
Nearing the works, he glanced at it, made a swift movement, 
as in revolt, as if a lost, unheard-of joy had shot his mind. 
He seized her to him, his eyes shining. His lips parted 
smiling, covered her in kisses, his mouth passed from her 
cheek, to lips, to eyes. His hands pressed her close; he shut 
his eyes against her dark shoulder, like a refuge. She raised 
and turned his hot face to see or to possess him better. 
Fields dulled by emptiness led to tall walls that guarded 
Rogerson’s furnace and yards. He stared past her frail hair. 
She tried to force back his tensed head, and from pleasure, 
laughed. He broke from her, quiet. 

‘ You’ve work,’ he said. ‘ We must go . 9 

They turned back in the fields, fog making him knot his 
scarf, till they reached the bridge. They parted there. He 
glanced, unfeeling, as if he forgot his own presence. His 
hand struck blank walls, palings, gaps of alleys, as he took 
the back way behind cinemas, the shut Exchange, the lads on 
comers, to his home. 

It had rained, but he waited at the damp bridge, his collar 
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turned to sparse, whitish light across the canal and fields. 
He drove a fist to an inert, stale hand, watching the path to 
town. He heard someone behind, and turned. Lil, in light 
raincoat, came towards him. He spoke some way off. 

* You’ve been home ? ’ 

4 Yes—we stop early now.’ 

She came to him; but it was early, and in the light coat, 
he didn’t touch her. 

4 Let’s walk,’ he said. 

He led across the bridge, then alone on the path. They 
walked apart as if only a far exhaustion could join them. He 
kept his eyes from the untenanted fields, his preoccupied 
face fixed on the neared stacks of Rogerson’s works. Behind, 
Lil watched, in whole interest, his long swung hand, his 
back, the collar big with his scarf, the drab hair. A pleasure, 
of unminded pause, moved to a half-smile her short mouth. 
She felt gentle in the wide space. They walked, farther than 
before, till the works held its dark walls at their shoulders. 
She went forward, turned where dry ground lay by a barn; 
so that he followed her. 

‘ Let’s wait,’ she said. 

She took off her coat, letting it fall. He held her, as 
nighdy at the bridge, but she forced him over her, lain on 
the spread coat. His eyes were shy, unsoftened, as he kissed 
her. She weighed his head down. 

4 Come on, Len,’ she said. 

Her bare arms drew him to her. Her lips touched; then 
sought his mouth. He shut his eyes, her dark body warm by 
him. He felt negated, his loitering hours stopped there like 
death, her limbs closed to his; enduring her endless dream. 
She moved on the coat. He saw her close hair, then uneasily 
the high walls. She smiled, raised a hand on his eyes. 

4 I don’t care you’ve no work,’ she said. 

His face fell swiftly, dark, his mouth cruel on her lips. 
He embraced her as if to rob her life to him. His wide eyes 
stared at the hard earth. He leant back, pale, his lips loose. 

4 Let me go,’ he said. 
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He dragged from her hands, her clinging arms; swung to 
the works. He stared at the black roofs and walls. He 
didn’t look at her, flung, hurt by him, on her coat. He 
trod the dank grass, thrust a gate to the narrow ash path. 
His set face stared ahead, or glanced as in guilt at a parent, 
at the huge, emptied works, near him. His deadened hand 
grasped the concrete posts and wires, fencing it, till he 
reached the streets, turning home. He shoved his door and 
entered. The kitchen was lit, half-darkly as usual, by the 
street lamp. His sister ironed a pale blue frock, under its 
light. She looked at him, by the door, and laughed. 

‘ Len! ’ she said, ‘ has someone kissed you ? ’ 

The fire had died to a few weak flames in the grate. 

‘ Going out ? ’ he said. 

‘ Dancing,’ she said. ‘ Jack’s taking me.’ 

She bent low over the iron, pressing the frill, gauze collar. 

‘ I’ll go then,’ he said. 

He went to the bleak streets, taking turn after turn, 
noting only their names, walking the length of streets with 
fewest people, as if to own their emptiness. He came late 
to the chill, fireless kitchen. The alarum ^lock ticked palely 
on the mantelpiece. His sister had evidehtly not returned 
yet. 

He went earlier to the bridge. Lil had said her parents 
were out late, visiting an aunt. The nights had drawn in, so 
the row stood dark but for one lit window that shone on the 
dirtied path, barely to the canal. He went forward, urged 
to its steady light or the almost empty house. He felt 
interest in these two new things, not thinking of Lil. He 
seemed to investigate, on his own. From their open door, he 
saw the baby, Doris, totter in her white frock on the path. 
A second later, Reggie, in fawn shirt, followed. He watched 
them, as he neared, grope their odd play on the darkened 
mud. Doris toddled to the rough bank. He saw Reggie’s 
curled, gilded head, his child face lit to studying blue eyes, as 
he wavered after her, across the light shaft. He heard a 
splash; the white figure had gone from the bank. He heard 
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and saw Reggie run, stooping at the bank, then fall; another 
splash and short, high cry. 

He ran to where black water had ruffled. He tautened, 
then sprang. He sank in stifling, dead cold canal till his 
feet touched slime. His long arms and hands groped, finding 
nothing. He began to struggle desperately upward. Tiny, 
girl-like hands grappled at his stomach and chest. He clasped 
them, but terrified for himself, suffocating, let them like 
stones drop. The fingers clung like minnows to him. His 
lungs seared black, he drove his knee, saving himself, to 
a limp, sinking form. He kicked, struck something small, 
resistant that sank. He struggled, broke, breathless, to the 
surface. He gasped in fierce air. In one stroke he gained the 
bank, and dragged out. 

He sank, his face to the grass, panting. His drenched body 
ached in knocking blood. He turned, shifted a hand, like 
thought, on his ashen face, dropping it by him. He lay still, 
cleansed, as if exorcised, breathing deeply, as if he slept. 
The dark, cold dampness felt part of him, as if he had 
accomplished a thing at last, solid with the permanent earth. 
He got up and began to run. The wind blew in his firm face, 
in the clothes sodden at his strong limbs. He passed, 
without glancing, the bridge, the flat, empty fields by the 
works. He broke his run. He saw the known streets ordered, 
as he walked intent and calm. 

He sat, some weeks later, in a close room at the Assize 
Court, where the Goltons’ trial for criminal negligence was 
being heard. An attendant called him, leading him down a 
short passage. The small court was warm, where Judge and 
varied people seemed thickly clothed. He saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Colton together in the centre, dressed in black. The tall, 
round-topped windows, save one, were shut. He stepped up 
to the witness box and was sworn in, whilst papers were 
shifted and rustled on the benches beneath. He stood lank in 
his spoilt suit; his hands, stale from unuse, held the bars; but 
his wide, grey eyes were steady. A large, black-gowned man. 
Counsel for the Defence, rose, tapping a pencil on the bench. 
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‘ You were a friend and frequent visitor of the Col tons ? 9 
‘Yes.’ 

‘ But you suddenly stopped visiting. Did you explain to 
them why ? ’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ They didn’t know you had ceased to be friendly to 
them ? ’ 

‘ No, but-’ 

‘ That’s all I need.’ 

The pencil tattooed the bench. 

‘ Were you, for some reason, afraid to call ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ You were friendly to the girl, Lily.’ 

His big hands turned some papers. The air was stifling 
to Len, yet his wrists were chill from outside. He stared 
anxiously at the gowned officials. 

‘ Miss Colton told us that one night you fled—having 
something on your conscience perhaps—as if, she said, you 
hated her. You remember that ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Your fear then, for some cause, became hate ? ’ 

4 Sir, I-’ 

‘ Please answer that.’ 

4 Yes.’ 

He shifted papers. The Judge leant his fur-cuffed arms 
forward. 

‘ May we close that window ? I have spoken of it before. 
The Jury sit in its direct draught.’ 

The old attendant crossed, and drew the pane shut by 
its cords. Len felt faint, his hands grasped the worn rod. 
Counsel took his pencil and tapped it. 

‘ We come to the tragedy. You were near the house— 
meeting Miss Colton doubtless—where the children played. 
They fell somehow from the bank. Did you run to them ? ’ 

4 Yes, sir.’ 

A chill sweat wreathed his face wet to his drab hair. 

4 To find what had happened, or what ? * 
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‘ No—to help.’ 

‘You failed signally. The canal is not deep; and they 
fell by its bank.’ 

The pencil tapped rapidly. 

‘ You felt ill will to the Coltons. Did you feel this as you 
leapt in ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Your fear or hate—call it guilt of some kind—left you 
suddenly ? * 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Then you did feel ill-disposed to them ? ’ 

‘ I—can’t say.’ 

The air in the court choked him. He swayed limp against 
the bars, his hands clasping them. Blackness, like gauze, 
dropped through his eyes. He seemed weak, as if he might 
faint. A Juryman leant, handing a note which was passed 
up to the Judge. Counsel ran his fingers down his gown’s 
ribbon. 

‘ I suggest this “ guilt ” did not leave you. I suggest you 
deliberately failed—or even that you tried-’ 

‘ Mr. Norman-’ 

The Judge leant, a note in his creased hand. 

‘ The Jury have handed me a note, Mr. Norman. They 
consider this witness’ evidence should cease. They think his 
quarrel—his relationship even—with the accused, is in 
doubt. They say he fulfilled his duty.’ 

‘ Very well, my lord.* 

Counsel sat, wrapping round him his gown. The Judge 
turned to the Prosecuting Counsel. 

‘ Do you wish to examine the witness ? ’ 

‘ No, my lord.’ 

The Judge turned to the witness box. 

‘ Then you may go.* 

Len stepped down, his hand loose at the stair rail, where 
the attendant led him from the court. They walked down a 
narrow passage to the open portico. The air was suddenly 
chill. He leant at a pillar; deadly white as if the hot court 
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had acquitted him of his blood. Below steps, the town’s 
square echoed, crossed by tram-lines and wires to a vacant 
sky. He stared in meaningless eyes; nothing responded to 
him. The attendant approached. 

‘ You all right ? ’ he said. ‘ Where are you going ? ’ 

A kind, half-forgotten desire stirred in his limbs. He 
turned toward the steps. 

‘ To get work,’ he said. 

He went down, and across the square. Traffic swept round 
him, quiet, in his wretched suit. He went from the square— 
from the dark row, the canal, the bridge. He had forgotten. 
He walked, his face expressionless, to the towns where he 
could find work. 
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MORNING IN DELHI 

Night lay over the city, covering it up like a blanket. In 
the dim starlight, roofs and houses and bylanes lay asleep, 
wrapped in a resdess slumber, breathing heavily as the heat 
became oppressive or shot through the body like pain. In 
the courtyards, on the roofs, in the bylanes, on the roads, 
men lay on their bare beds half naked, tired after the sore 
day’s labour. A few men still walk on the otherwise deserted 
roads, hand in hand, talking; and some have jasmine 
garlands in their hands. The smell from the flowers escapes, 
scents a few yards of air around them and dies smothered by 
the heat. Dogs go about sniffing the gutters in search of 
offal; and cats slink out of narrow bylanes, from under the 
planks jutting out of shops and lick the earthen cups out of 
which men had drunk milk and then thrown them away. 

Heat exudes from the walls and the earth; and the gutters 
give out a damp stink which comes in greater gusts where 
they meet a sewer to eject their dirty water into an under¬ 
ground canal. But men sleep with their beds over the gutters, 
and the cats and dogs quarrel over heaps of refuse which lie 
along the alleys and cross-roads. 

Here and there in every mohallah (locality) the mosques 
raise their white heads towards the sky, their domes spread 
out like the white breasts of a woman bared, as it were, to 
catch the starlight on their surfaces, and the minarets point 
to heaven indicating, as it seems, that God is all-high and 
one. . . . 

Still a few shops of the milk-sellers are open, and someone 
comes and buys a couple of pice worth of milk, drinks it, and 
throws the earthen cup away to be licked by cats who steal 
out of dark corners. And still a beggar or two goes by begging 
alms, singing in a doleful voice his miserable songs, tap- 
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tapping the slab-paved streets with his bamboo stick, or 
whining in front of doors: “ Give in the name of God, 
mother, and may thy children live long.” 

Or a belated flower-vendor sells jasmines in a sing-song 
voice, putting one hand on his ear, holding the basket to 
his side with the other, shouting in resonant tones: “Buy 
the flowers of the jasmine.” 

But the city lies indifferent or asleep, breathing heavily 
under a hot and dusty sky. And hardly anyone stops the 
flower-vendor to buy jasmines or opens a door to satisfy the 

beggar. The nymphs have all gone to sleep, and the lovers 
have departed. 

Only narrow bylanes and alleys, insidious as a game of 
chess, intersect the streets and the city like the deep gutters 
which line them on either side, and grow narrower as you 
plunge into them, giving a feeling of suffocation and death, 
until they terminate at some house front or meet another 
net of bylanes as insidious as before. 

Such a net of alleys goes deep down into the bowels of the 
city, shooting from Lai Kuan, and going into Kucha Pandit 
shoots to the right and terminates at Mohallah Niyaryan, 
which has a net of bylanes of its own. One branch of it 
comes straight on, tortuous and winding, growing narrower 
like the road of Life, and terminates at the house of Mir 
Nihal. As you look at it only a wall faces you, and in the 
wall a door. Nothing else. As you enter the house through 
the vestibule you come into an inner courtyard. Right in 
front is a low kotha* and under it two small rooms. On the 
left is a raised platform made of bricks, behind it an arched 
verandah, and behind that a long room. On either side of 
the verandah and the platform are small rooms, and by the 
side of the entrance is the lavatory, then a narrow bathroom 
and the kitchen black with smoke. In the centre of the 
courtyard an old date palm tree raises its head up towards 
the sky, and its long leaves clustering together conceal a part 
of the sky from view, and its trunk, curved and sagged in the 

• An upper storey house. 
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middle, looks ugly and dark. At the foot of the date palm a 
henna tree is growing, and sparrows have built their nests in 
its branches. Two earthen dishes hang from it, one full of 
water, the other of grain for the sparrows and wild pigeons 
who have built their nests in the cornices of the verandah 
and in the thick red and white curtains hanging above the 
arches. 

By the wall of the kotha are wooden couches with a 
reddish sheet covering them; and on the platform and in 
the courtyard are some beds covered with white bed sheets 
which glow in the dim light of a kerosene lantern. 

An old lady in her fifties is lying on one of the beds with 
her head-cloth lying near her on the bed. On another bed 
are lying Mehro Zamani, her youngest daughter, a girl of 
fourteen, healthy and plump, and Masroor, a young boy of 
about thirteen, her nephew, a cousin’s son. 

‘ It must be eleven o’clock, and your father has not come 
back yet,’ Begam Nihal says to her daughter. ‘ You’d better 
go to sleep. It is very late.* 

‘ No, mother,’ her daughter says to her, £ the story you 
were telling us was so good. I am not sleepy. Tell us 
another.* 

The old lady fanned herself and said: 

‘ You have heard enough for today.’ 

‘ But, aunt, do tell us the story of the king who had turned 
into a snake,’ said Masroor, turning on his stomach and 
looking at his aunt expectandy. 

‘ We have heard that,’ said Mehro Zamani as she fanned 
herself. ‘ Amma, tell us what happened in the Mutiny. You 
were once telling us how the Farangis had turned all the 
Musalmans out of the city. Why had they done that ? ’ 

* It’s a long story. I will tell you some other day,’ the old 
lady replied. * Your father will be coming soon. And the 
heat is so oppressive. . . .’ 

The young folk feel disappointed. But it is late and they 
are sleepy. 

Mehro lies on her bed and looks up at the stars, and vague 
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thoughts come into her mind, thoughts of kings and princes 
and soldiers. She thinks of a man far away whose proposal 
has come for her hand. What can he be like ? She wonders. 
She has never seen him. But they are extremely rich people, 
she has heard; and Meraj—that is his name—is very fond 
of shooting. And she associates him with the Prince in the 
story with whom the Princess was in love. But the thought 
of leaving the home, her father and mother, brothers and 
relations, comes into her mind. She heaves a sigh, and feeling 
dejected and downcast closes her eyes. 

But Masroor has already gone to sleep. 

Begam Nihal sits up, draws her dome-shaped paan-c ase, 
puts lime and katha on a betel leaf, then adds finely cut areca 
nut, some cardamom, a little tobacco, rolls it up and puts it 
in her mouth. Then she lies down again and begins to fan 
herself, occasionally fanning her daughter too. . . . 

‘ Hai, hai, what has happened to my fan ? Bi Anjum, are 
you awake ? Have you seen my fan ? * comes a voice from 
the kotha. 

‘ What do I know of your fan ? ’ the other voice replies. 

* It must be on your bed.’ 

‘ It is not here.’ 

‘ Then it must have fallen down. . . 

Then a silence descends upon the house. A gust of hot 
wind blows, and the leaves of the date palm rusde. The 
lantern flickers, but the flame steadies again. 

Shams’s newly-married wife, the grand-daughter-in-law 
of the house, who sleeps on the platform with her husband, 
wakes up, and taking the bowl fills it with water from the 
earthen pot and goes to the latrine. As she goes back and 
lies down, the front door creaks and a man clears his throat 
in the vestibule. Begam Nihal sits up on the bed and covers 
her head with her head-cloth, and calls to the maidservant: 

* Dilchain, O Dilchain, get up. The master has come.’ 

Dilchain gets up with a start and Mir Nihal comes in. He 
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is tall and well built, and is wearing a white muslin coat 
reaching down to the knees and an embroidered round cap 
is put at a rakish angle on his bobbed head. His white and 
well-combed beard is parted in the middle, and gives his 
noble face a majestic look. 

* You went out today without taking your food,’ Begam 
Nihal says to him in a shghdy annoyed tone, ‘ and have kept 
me waiting. It must be past midnight.’ 

‘ It is only eleven,’ he replies in an apologetic way. ‘ I 
heard the clock strike just at the comer of the bylane.’ 

Dilchain brings the food from the kitchen. Begam 
Nihal spreads the food-cloth on the wooden couch. Mir 
Nihal takes off his coat, washes his hands and sits down on 
his feet, not cross-legged, to take his food. Begam Nihal 
begins to fan him. 

From the pigeon house in the comer comes a sudden 
fluttering of wings. 

* What is that ? ’ Mir Nihal asks. 

* It must be a cat.’ 

The pigeons flutter again. Mir Nihal gets up and, picking 
up the lantern, rushes to the pigeon-house. He raises the 
lantern high and throws light inside through the bamboo 
structure wall of the pigeon house. He sees nothing wrong 
and comes away. But in a moment the pigeons flutter more 
frightened than before. 

Mir Nihal goes back, opens the door of the pigeon-house 
and putting the lantern inside looks all around. Something 
like a black rope creeps behind a wooden pigeon box. ‘ It’s 
a snake. Bring my stick, Dilchain,’ Mir Nihal shouts to the 
maidservant who rushes into one of the low rooms under the 
kotha. As she goes in the noise of a pot falling comes from 
the room and a woman’s frightened ‘ Ooi.’ The snake creeps 

from behind one pigeon box to another. 

‘ Hurry, Dilchain. Hurry up,’ Mir Nihal shouts excited. 

Before Dilchain arrives with the stick the snake has moved 
to the bamboo structure side of the wall. Kicking against a 
bowl which is lying in her way Dilchain hurries with the 
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stick. Mir Nihal moves a box from its position to get the 
snake into open ground in order to hit it with the stick. But 
it wriggles out into the courtyard. Mir Nihal hurriedly 
comes out of the pigeon-house and rushes after it. Before 
he can strike the snake creeps into a gutter. Throwing away 
the stick Mir Nihal puts his hand into the gutter. From the 
wooden couch Begam Nihal shouts: 

‘ What are you doing ? Look out! ’ 

But Mir Nihal has managed to catch hold of the snake’s 
tail, and pulling it out with all his force he jerks his hand 
backwards with a quick movement. The snake is seen flying 
in the air and the next moment Mir Nihal strikes it on the 
ground and leaves it. It lies there trying to move, but it is 
only the front half of the snake which is curling and twisting. 
The back half wriggles but cannot move forward. Its spine 
is broken. Taking the stick he crushes the hood, and 
wriggling and moving painfully for a while it becomes 
motionless and dies. 

From the kotha Begam Jamal, Mir Nihal*s widowed 
sister-in-law, shouts: 

‘ Hai, hai, what was it ? ’ 

‘Just a snake. I have killed it,’ Mir Nihal replies in a 
laughing voice, and the flesh on his cheeks quivers with 
pleasure, and there is a merry twinkle in his eyes. ‘ Thanks 
be to God. He saved your life. . . .* 

Shams also gets up disturbed by the noise, and comes to 
see the snake. Dilchain, who is still inspecting the reptile 
and poking it with the stick, relates to him the whole story, 
emphasising how the master brought it out of the gutter 
with his hand and broke its back. 

Mir Nihal smiles and goes to the pigeon-house. He finds 
that one of the young ones of his rare Shirazi pigeons 
had died. The snake had tried to swallow it but had failed. 
This pigeon-house contained Mir Nihal’s breeding pigeons. 
His flying pigeons were housed on the kotha of the adjoining 
house which belonged to the widow of his late brother-in- 
law, and was lying vacant. 
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He feels sorry for the young one of the pigeon which had 
been reared after a great many of the same pair had died. 
But he throws it on the heap of refuse, and washing his 
hands comes back to finish his meal. 

Having finished his meal he picks up his coat and goes out 
to the men’s part of the house. As he reaches the vestibule 
Asghar enters quietly walking on tip-toe. He is a tall and 
handsome young man with his hair well oiled and his red 
Turkish cap placed at a rakish angle on his head. The upper 
buttons of his sherwani (the long Indian coat) are open and 
show the collar of the English shirt that he is wearing under 
it. He has an aesthetic look, and a somewhat effeminate 
grace about him. And round his wrist is wrapped a jasmine 
garland. As he enters his pumps creak. Mir Nihal stops and 
turns to Asghar and says in an angry tone: ‘ You are again 
wearing those dirty English boots! I don’t like them. I will 
have no aping of the Farangis in my house. Throw them 
away.... And where have you been so late in the night ? 
I have told you I don’t like your friendship with Bundoo 
Do you hear ? I shouldn’t find you going there again.’ 

ut he is not in a very bad mood and goes out. Asghar 
takes the lantern and goes into a room, leaving the house in 
the dark, ht only by the dim and hazy starlight. From the 
platform comes a woman’s voice saying in an angry whisper: 

Please, what are you doing ? You never see the time nor 
tne opportunity. . . 

But Asghar comes out of the room, and all becomes quiet 
again. The date palm leaves quiver in the wind, and a 
shooting star leaps and is seen falling towards the earth 

^V. S , S0 .°, n lost to sl S ht behind the date palm leaves; and 
mght holds sway over the sleeping earth. 

Asghar slept on the roof all by himself. He goes up lost 
m thought and lies on the bed, first turning from side to side 

for r n !? f UlC h f at> 111611 35 a CODl breeze b^ 113 to blow, 
for die night is on the wane, he fixes his gaze at the sky. 

1 he stars shine in clusters, so many of them, ever so many, 
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little bunches of light, twinkling away with a white radiance, 
holding court, as it were. And there are big stars and small 
stars, stars shining with a lonely lustre, and stars glowing in 
bunches like pearls strung together in a necklace or like the 
forehead ornament of a beautiful brow. There are bunches 
of them shaped like a semi-circular purse, and stars shaped 
like a nose-ring studded on a delicate nostril. And there are 
stars and stars, and inside the stars are cool, green worlds, 
and every star is a lovely maid. 

As Asghar lies on his bed he feels as if he is rising, slowly on 
the viewless wings of the air. He is lifted up and up towards 
the sky, floating in the stratosphere, free like a bird which 
floats without effort or difficulty. He goes up without let or 
hindrance, just as he is lying on his bed, with his back 
towards the earth and his face towards the sky. But suddenly 
an unknown fear shoots through his brain. He sees the stars 
grow big and come down towards him from their places, 
huge green rocks of incandescent stone. They come down 
until they grow so big that he cannot see the sky. Fear 
overcomes him and he is hurled back and falls through 
empty space, and a sinking sensation comes upon him. He 
falls and cannot feel anything solid under his back, and he is 
mightily afraid. 

Then he falls no more, and moves up again instead. He 
becomes light and travels with ease up towards the sky. He 
flies upwards and the stars do not seem big, nor do they come 
down. At last he is up there, and one by one the stars seem 
to move and begin to dance, and out of every star a beautiful 
maiden is born, and the starry maidens dance around him. 
Their glowing bodies are shapely and naked. Their breasts 
heave with a gentle motion as they dance, round and round 
and round, and their long dark hair waves in the breeze. 
They all come towards him, and with beautiful twinkling 
eyes tempt him towards them. He resists, but unconsciously, 
against his will, he too begins to dance and moves his legs 
and arms in the graceful gestures of the dance, until he finds 
that he is dancing all alone with his erstwhile sweetheart, 
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Mushtari Bai, the graceful dancing girl. He is oblivious of 
the other stars, oblivious of himself and of Mushtari Bai who 
comes near him dancing around, but he turns away, and is 
interested in his own body, in love with his own flesh and the 
movements of his own arms. . . . 

But as slowly as it had come upon him the vision vanishes, 
and when he awakes he finds himself on his bed gazing at 
the stars. But where is the Milky Way ? he says to himself. 
It used to be here just over his head. Where has it gone ? 

. . . Thinking of the Milky Way he falls asleep. 

But he awakes again. Or was it a continuation of the vision 
or the dream ? He looks up at the sky. There was the Milky 
Way stretched out from one end of the sky to the other, a 
bright line of incandescence, broadening out or narrow¬ 
ing to a straight line, going on and on and on until it faded 
in the far distance near the horizon. 

He thought how the Prophet Mohammad had walked on 
the Milky Way for that eternal moment in Paradise, con¬ 
secrating the very path on which he walked, making it holy 
and pure and white with his feet that trod to God. And he 
felt that he too was walking on the Milky Way, on and on and 
on, until he became conscious of another presence, a lithe 
and handsome figure walking ahead of him on the other 
white track. He recognizes the figure to be Bilqeece, his 
friend Bundoo’s sister, walking with a heavenly grace, her 
hair spread out and her gaze fixed in front of her. His 
heart begins to beat and he follows her until he overtakes 
her, and arm in arm they go. But soon the road comes to an 
end, and in front there is a void, deep and dark and dim. As 
he looks down its abysmal depth his head begins to reel, and 
beads of perspiration come upon his brow. He turns to say 
something to the girl, but she is not there. Upon the brink of 
that void he finds himself alone, and an unknown fear grips 
his heart. 

As he turns a big star, greener and brighter than any he 
had seen floats before his vision. He moves towards it and 
the star smiles. Arms and legs and breasts form themselves 
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out of the star. They become a beautiful woman and she 
begins to dance. He also starts dancing. And as they dance 
they come near, and as they come near he sees in the star 
the face of Bilqeece; and dancing they fall into each other’s 
arms. Their mouths search each other and meet in a kiss. 
But the star vanishes and the sky melts, and he is one with 
his sweetheart, knowing a heavenly bliss which is not on this 
earth. . . . 

Asghar opens his eyes for a while and sees the Milky Way 
stretched out above him, and by the side of the Milky Way 
a green, big star, twinkling bright; and he falls asleep with 
the picture of the star dancing before his eyes. . . . 

The world came to consciousness with the resonant voice 
of Nisar Ahmad calling the morning azaan. Far and wide 
his golden voice rang calling the faithful to prayer, calling 
them to leave their beds and arise from sleep, in a rippling 
voice full of the glory of a summer dawn. As yet it was dark 
and the stars twinkled in the cool and restful sky. Only on 
the eastern horizon there was a sense of birth, but as yet far 
away, hidden from the prying eyes of men. But the azaan 
carried forth a message of joy and hope, penetrating into 
the bylanes and the courtyards, echoing in the silent 
atmosphere. 

Men heard his voice in their sleep, as if far away in a 
happy dream. Some woke up for a while then turned on 
their sides and curling once more about themselves fell into 
a fresh slumber. Or they got up from their beds and, rub¬ 
bing their eyes, groped for their bowls and went to attend 
to the calls of nature. 

But in response to the azaan, as it were, the sparrows 
began to twitter one by one, in twos and threes, in dozens 
and scores, until at last their cries mingled and swelled into 
a loud and unending chorus. The dogs were awakened from 
sleep and began a useless search for refuse and offal, going 
about sniffing the very earth in search of food. 

A cool green light crept over the sky. The stars paled, 
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twinkled awhile, then hid their shy faces behind the veil of 
dawn which opened out gradually and the waxing light of 
day began to illumine the dark comers of the earth A 
forward sun peeped over the world and its light coloured* the 
waters of the Jamuna, dyed them rose and mauve and pink. 
Its rays were caught by the tall minarets of the Jama Masjid, 
glinted across the surface of its marble domes, and flooded 
the city with a warm and overbearing light. 

The sky was covered with the wings of pigeons which flew 
in flocks. These flocks met other flocks, expanded into a 
huge dark patch, flew awhile, then folded their wings, nose- 
dived and descended upon a roof. The air was filled with 
the shouts of the pigeon-fliers who were rending the atmo¬ 
sphere with their cries of ‘ Aao, Koo, Haa! ’ 

This went on in the air and on the housetops. Down below 

on the earth the parched gram vendors cried their loud cries 

^d, dressed in dark and dirty rags, went about the streets 

and the bylanes, with their bags slung across their backs, 

se gram from door to door. And the beggars began to 

whine, begging in ones and twos or in a chorus. They stood 

before the doors and sang a verse or just shouted for bread or 

pice or, tinkling their bowls together, they waved their heads 

in a frenzy, beating time with their feet, singing for all thev 
were worth: 

Dhum! Qalandar, God will give, 

Dhum! Qalandar, God alone; 

Milk and sugar, God will give, 

Dhum! Qalandar, God alone. . . . 

They were ever so many, young ones and old ones, fair 
ones and dark ones, beggars with white flowing beards and 
beggars with shaved chins. They wore long and pointed 
caps, round caps and oval caps, or turbans on their heads. 
And there were beggars in tattered rags and beggars in long 
robes reaching down to the knees. There were beggars in 
patched clothes and beggars in white ones. But they had 
deep and resonant voices and all looked hale and hearty. 
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The house doors creaked, the gunny bag curtains hanging in 
front of them moved aside, the tender hand of some pale 
beauty came out and gave a pice or emptied the contents of 
a plate into their bowls and dishes, and satisfied they went 
away praying for the souls of those within. . . . 

Men went about their work with hurried steps; and from 
the lanes the peculiar noise of silver-leaf makers beating 
silver and gold shot forth like so many bottles being opened 
at the same time. And to cap it all the tinsmiths began to 
hammer away corrugated iron sheets with all their might. 
And the city hummed with activity and noise, beginning its 
life of struggle and care. 

Begam Nihal had already got up, and, having finished her 
prayers, sat on a small wooden couch reading the Koran in 
rhythmic tones, moving gently to and fro. Mehro had also 
got up and sat on the platform performing her ablutions; 
and Masroor was getting ready to go to school. Shams was 
still asleep; but his wife was in the latrine. And from the 
kotha could be heard the voice of Begam Jamal saying 
angrily to her widowed sister-in-law who lived with her: 

‘ You have made my life a misery, Bi Anjum. I have 
neither rest nor peace . . 

As the parched gram vendor came near the house Begam 
Nihal turned round and without opening her lips began to 
attract Dilchain’s attention by muttering something like 
the dumb. One who was not accustomed to her habit could 
not have made head or tail of what she said. But Dilchain 
understood her. She was cleansing the pots sitting in the 
kitchen, fumbling with her hands in the ashes, then crunch¬ 
ing the inside of the pot with the help of hemp string made 
into a knot. As Begam Nihal mumbled again Dilchain 
dipped her hands in a bowl of water and mumbled: 

‘ There is no peace for me, O God.’ 

But she got up and came near her mistress, who took out a 
pice from under her prayer-cloth and gave it to Dilchain, 
and asked her to buy gram. 
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Masroor came out of the room, books under his arm, 
wearing a dirty sherwani, dirt and oil on the lower part of 
his Turkish cap, and quietly went out by the door. Mehro, 
having finished her ablutions, was busy at prayer. Shams’s 
wife came out of the latrine and vanished into the bathroom. 

The sparrows chattered on the henna tree and on the date 
palm perched a crow and croaked in a hoarse and heart¬ 
rending way his monotonous cries. . . . 

Mir Nihal went to the kotha where his flying pigeons 
were kept. He released the birds, and as they all came out 
he rushed at them with a flag tied to a bamboo stick in one 
hand, the other stretched out, and shouted at the birds: 

‘ Haa, koo! ’ and off they went. They were ever so many, 
black ones and white ones, red ones and blue ones, dappled 
and grey, beautiful wings stretched out in flight. 

The pigeons circled over the roof, then seeing their master’s 
flag pointing towards the east where Khwaja Ashraf Ali’s 
flock of rare, dappled pigeons was circling over the roof, they 
flew in a straight line shooting like an arrow. As they 
neared the Khwaja’s flock they took a dip and suddenly rose 
upwards from below the other flock, mixed with the pigeons 
and took a wide detour. They would have come home, but 
Mir Nihal put two fingers in his mouth and blew a loud 
whisde, and the pigeons flew away in one straight line. 

Khwaja Ashraf Ali began to rend the air with his cries of 
‘ Aao, aao ’ (come), but to no purpose. Mir Nihal’s flock 
along with Khwaja Saheb’s flew far away, mixing and inter¬ 
mixing with other flocks, forming a huge mass which grew 
smaller and smaller in the distance. The other pigeon- 
fliers were also howling and shouting, calling their pigeons 
home. Many pigeons separated from the flock and, joining 
their wings together, shot towards the roofs. Only just a 
few of Khwaja Saheb’s pigeons came home in ones and 
twos; the others were still flying with the rest, far away. 
Mir Nihal stopped whistling and sat looking in the direction 
where his flock had flown. Khwaja Ashraf Ali stood there 
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peeping over the protection wall, still shouting to his pigeons 
to come back home. 

After a long time, as it seemed, a dark patch appeared 
over the house-tops in the distance, growing bigger and 
bigger as it neared. With its approach the noises increased 
and became more hysterical. As it drew near Mir Nihal’s 
house Khwaja Ashraf Ali bellowed and howled calling his 
pigeons home. He could be seen standing there shouting 
and waving his hands. He was throwing handfuls of grain 
in the air instead of water to attract the attention of the 
birds. But as the flock drew near home from the west it had 
to pass over Mir NihaPs roof; and he put his hand in an 
earthen pot which was full of water and grain and threw 
some water in the air. His pigeons descended on the roof; 
but many other pigeons, recognizing that it was not their 
home, separated. A small flock went towards Khwaja 
Saheb’s house, and many others flew away in other directions. 

As Mir NihaPs pigeons sat on the roof picking gr ain he saw 
that some new pigeons were also there, and a few of them 
were dappled. Mir Nihal smiled to himself, a smile of 
satisfaction and victory. He threw a little grain inside the 
loft and the pigeons rushed in, the new ones included. He 
shut the door, and catching the new ones he put them in 
another loft and released his flock. 

Khwaja Ashraf Ali stood there and his close-cropped head 
could be seen peeping over his wall towards Mir Nihal’s 
house. Now and then as some pigeon of his which had 
gone astray came into sight he shouted. But Mir Nihal sat 
there happy beyond measure, giving his pigeons grain mixed 
with clarified butter. Other pigeon-fliers were shouting, and 
the sky was full of wings, ever so many. . . . 

But as the heat became intense and a hot wind began to 
blow, the voices died down one by one, and the pigeons 
were not seen in such great numbers. The sky became 
bronzed and grey, dirty with the dust and sand which 
floated in the air. The kites shrilly cried, and the grating 
noise of tram-cars far away sounded more dreary and dull. 
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A heartrending monotony and a blinding glare crept over 
the earth. People went inside the rooms and closed the 
doors. Drowsiness came upon every living thing. The dogs 
hid in cool corners, and the sparrows found shelter in the 
shade of trees or inside their nests in the walls. Only now and 
then the wild pigeons flew in and out of the verandah, cooed 
awhile, and added to the feeling of monotony. 

Even when the sun stood lower down on the sky, the heat 
remained intense, and the glare hurt the eyes. The wind 
moaned through the houses and the bylanes and rustled 
heavily through the desolate trees, and the sound of tin¬ 
smiths beating iron sheets and the cries of vendors and 
ice-cream sellers sounded more disquieting and dull. But 
as the sun went still lower down people came out and went 
about their work. 



GEORGE BARKER 


A LETTER TO HISTORY 

The point of the present is one’s assassination as the past is 
one’s retreating funeral. I stood with a friend on the bank 
of the Thames and together we watched the barges take their 
loads down the river, in each of which, like a sequence of 
progressively dead Arthurs, I and my friend lay in the gaudy 
and tawdry garments of our youths, dead to the world. I 
reflected on the destination of the human Arthur as he 
retreats into the Avalon of History: in the first barge his 
mother bathing his bruised head as a boy, in the later barges 
his wife beating off the pariah birds which pester his bowels, 
and in the last barges, those which have only just departed, 
stands the figure of the man himself, gazing back at the 
present person who stands on the quayside, with an expres¬ 
sion of astonished despair on the face of the former at finding 
himself no longer flesh and blood but merely the photograph 
of a superseded original. But, like the infinitely divided 
action of a film, the instant of the kiss which we now experi¬ 
ence is built upon innumerable moments of approach, all 
now gone, like gravity pulled from under the levitator 
leaving him suspended in the air. 

It is all to do with this cross-point of the present instant, 
in which one finds oneself without precedent but with a 
thousand memories. There is no precedent for the present 
because the past accumulates its mountain behind one and 
throws an increasingly longer shadow forward. Nor can one 
stand still or rest under the laburnum tree of a summer 
evening, for it fades into yesterday as one leans one’s back 
against it, and down comes the rain of a present disappoint¬ 
ment, or the axe of an accident descends. 

What can I learn of living if like a wobbling dancer I am 
poised on one toe ? I turn and look back and see behind me a 
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gallery of figures with the feathered second of their death 
stuck in their breasts like a mistletoe dart. This is History 
that I contemplate, a waxwork exhibition of impossible 
attitudes, grotesque postures, in which all the figures dumbly 
endeavour to communicate with each other by signs, written 
messages, or facial expressions: but communication is 
impossible. I see Charles I handling the skull of Cromwell 
at Igtham Moat, whilst in a room at Whitehall the headless 
body of Cromwell bends in an attitude of frustration and pity 
over the head of Charles. Time’s right hand restores where 
her left hand ruins. On the Italian shore the assassinated 
shade of Caesar shows its wounds to Mussolini, who in turn 
reveals the steel vest worn against his body. History advances 
by reverses. What lessons has England learned from the 
Industrial Revolution, or has the corpse of Wellington 
throttled Robert Owen in his grave ? Napoleon, akimbo on 
the mountain behind Toulon, guffaws and gesticulates as the 
French Navy steams out of the harbour: what does it matter 
that it is merely for exercises. Over a hopeless desert Socrates 
and Freud exchange notes and then signal thumbs down. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, examining the future through a home-made 
telescope, discerns in the distance a clockwork Utopia which 
turns out to be the summer picnic of the Engineers’ Union. 
Samson finds the insignia of the Nationalist Socialist Party 
inscribed on the two pillars substituted for those which col¬ 
lapsed. And, underneath this chaos of toppling masonry and 
unscotched monsters, interminable vendettas and lost 
prophets, the figures of an anonymous man and woman 
crouch together, looking like Adam and Eve in an aerial 
bombardment. Christopher Marlowe pronounces the doom 
of God, and Shelley, like the angel of his tomb, weeps. 

You remember entering that provincial rag-shop in which 
such a fascinating imbroglio of oddments of all sizes and 
prices dazzled your magpie ? You remember the little 
statuette of a man wrestling with a family of snakes, the 
largest of which he grasped in his fist as it shot at his throat ? 
No, it was not Laocoon. That was the man next door, Mr. 
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Charles Harvis or Mr. James Johnston; those serpents en¬ 
circling him did not creep in from his garden, they arose from 
his stomach for they are his own vices. The largest and the 
least tractable of these is Greed. Never since Laocoon has 
that one been thoroughly mastered, which is the cause of 
more than a lot of the trouble. History reveals this as 
follows. 

It was greed ate an apple, it was greed obtained an 
Empire, it was greed discovered America, it was greed 
invented the spinning-wheel, it was greed grew corn, it was 
greed who slept with Elizabeth Tudor, and it was greed laid 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, etc. I warn you take care 
when your hand fingers the coins in your trousers’ pockets 
because it can burn holes through tougher material than 
linen; it can rest like two pennies on your eyelids proving 
that you are indeed dead to anything but it. It was Adam who 
began it with his appetite for an apple, for the apple of a 
world Alexander died of indigestion, and for a South African 
Pippin the slopes of Spion Kop came out in a rash of soldier’s 
disease—I mean blood. 

But the present has no precedent and no man can learn 
from the files of the Illustrated London News . But certain 
crimes are repeated among us, just as certain diseases recur 
or certain types of person seem to be repeated. When I see a 
courtesan on a couch with a Field Marshal I hear the 
reverberation of an Actium in the air. The mad ghost of 
Edward the Second, mad with visceral agony, intervenes 
between the kiss of two male lovers, but they are blind to 
him. It was the Black Hole of Calcutta introduced legislation 
for Slum Clearance just as it was the Easter Rebellion in 
Dublin created the Union of Soviet States of Russia. 

Still we cannot learn from History although these lessons 
exist in its evolution. For always in front of us stretches the 
untouched mirror of the future, in which all, or none, of 
the faces of History may be repeated or may not. Those 
mountaineers who search for lost bodies in glaciers know the 
sensation—as one comes round the crevasse of an hour there 
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it may be, that face of a dead friend warning us of a fall, and 
perhaps not too late. Or only the stare of the ice face of the 
future, plain and dangerous, like tomorrow to an invalid. 
This is what Time is like to us as we manipulate the precipice 
of existence, far too terrified and far too precarious to see the 
face of an ice-embalmed Caesar warning us not to attempt 
the Matterhorn of Power, or the ragged lips of Saint Sebas¬ 
tian dissuading us from martyrdom. 

How could I live with all these moral phantoms elbowing 
me from pillar to post, so that I live no life of my own but 
was a shuttlecock tossed between Robespierre and Marcus 
Aurelius, or Lenin and Saint John ? I inherit my seventy 
twenty-fours, claiming the right to establish new attitudes, 
for my errors must fall back in blood on my own head, so 
that, in time, I shall become a memorial statue admonishing 
the Excelsior youth to turn back from the peaks on which I 
bleed out my life. 

History always finishes at the instant of life and has no 
more hand in the shaping of this instant than I can now take 
tomorrow in my hand and make it a carnival. History is 
always finished. 

But it is the business of the poet or writer to render con¬ 
temporary all those really valuable lessons which for a man 
of action have the look of album photographs. I say those 
really valuable lessons, and by this I mean the elephantiasis 
of greed, or the explosion of megalomania, the suicide of self- 
love, etc., so constandy demonstrated in the events of 
History. To show the heart of Nero bursting with its own 
bogus glory or Napoleon expanding his chest until he splits 
like a pumpkin in a uniform—Rockefeller wasting away in an 
American palace, etc. 

History is your eye peering out from the tomb like the hole 
in a snapshot camera. It is John the Baptist watching me 
from the window-sill where the dust setties or Keats winking 
at me from the cobwebs of the ceiling as I write—I see a 
spitde-like spot in the web which may be his eye, caught in 
the nests of rot. Was it your father, from whose abdomen 
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you fell, that fell on your cheek when you passed under a 
lintel ? And let me warn the one who is not yet bom that the 
fleck of ash burning the nick of his eye is me. Lying in rows 
it is us who, when placed end to end, reach from here to the 
origin of History and forward to the future. We must 
remember who taught us to walk and to talk, who handed 
down fire from generation to generation, evolved the words 
with which I speak, established the attitudes I use or misuse, 
who step backward one place to make room for you when 
you die. Recalling those picture postcards showing a hand¬ 
shake across oceans, remember at intervals during your life 
to shove your hand downward and backward into History, 
just as a gesture. 

1 Consider History with its platitudes repeated constantly 
down Time like the hammered message of a barrel-organ, 
emerging in blood and tears from the asylum of eternity: 
the unmurderable martyr, the always dishonoured prophet. 
Living in the glass house of this particular century how can 
we help pitch stones at so misguided a guide as History, who 
leads us, tethered in the errors of our predecessors, to this 
spot marked X. 

2 In the second year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens, 
on the morning of the 21st of July, the greatest part of the 
Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive earth¬ 
quake. The impression was communicated to the waters; 
the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden 
retreat of the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with 
the hand; large vessels were stranded in the mud; and a 
curious spectator 3 amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by 
contemplating the various appearance of valleys and moun¬ 
tains which had never, since the formation of the globe, been 
exposed to the sun. And thus, when History turns a hand¬ 
spring in front of the face of the spectator-historian, showing 
not only her underclothes but the positively shocking con¬ 
tours of her womb, hidden too long in the blue skirt of the 
sea, what does Mr. Gibbon or Mr. Ammianus do about it, 

1 Carlyle paraphrased. * Gibbon. * Ammianus (Gibbon’s note). 
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this apocalypse of origins ? Does he see Adam and Eve 
coiled together in a suboceanic bed, buried who knows how 
many centuries under Pre-History ? What Gods like Orpheus 
or Gog-Magog did that violent and destructive earthquake 
throw like crabs on the sand at Ammianus’ feet ? Or what 
monstrous corroborations of the Eddington-discredited 
Darwin, carrying the refutation of God on their backs like 
shells, clung to the keels of the capsized ships ? Did Christ 
lean out of the clouds, fearing the end of the world was 
occurring too soon—although that would have been too late. 
Was the whole history of the world, like those fortunes figured 
in sand or the writing on the Assyrian wall, inscribed on the 
bottom of the sea as it lay for the first time uncovered ? So 
Huxley said and Historians cannot confute him. 

Thus History is merely an account of the minor behaviour 
of the official human person, for always History, like a 
memorial, conceals the real bone of the matter, which is 
origin. So History becomes accumulatingly hopeless, digging 
up more stones, more battles, more Revolutions, more 
Dictators, more Nations, more Empires, upon the birth 
certificates of the human. 

I never shook hands with Benjamin Disraeli and yet I am 
told I owe him something for my social liberation. This 
strikes me as an unpardonable faux pas in History: I can 
only suggest a back door through which felicitations, con¬ 
gratulations, condolences, inter-Periodic duellings and 
wrestling matches, handshakes and sherry parties can be 
conducted. But always it is the glance to the rear for us and 
the glint through the lid of the tomb for them, with the 
streets of centuries dividing us where we live, I in my room 
in Shepherd’s Bush, Disraeli in the magnificent mausoleum 
of History. 

1 Historiographers bind together the fleeting elements of 
story, and treasure them up for immortality in the Temple of 
Mnemosyne. Legions, Ballad-stories. Traditions, must be 
excluded from such original History. These are but dim and 

1 Hegel. 
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hazy forms of historical apprehension, and therefore belong 
to nations whose intelligence is but half-awakened. Here, on 
the contrary, we have to do with people fully conscious of 
what they were and what they were about. The domain of 
reality—actually seen, or capable of being so—affords a very 
different basis in point of firmness from that fugitive and 
shadowy element, in which were engendered those legions 
and poetic dreams whose historical prestige vanishes as soon 
as nations have attained a mature individuality. And yet 
when I explore the grave of Hegel, occupying six feet in the 
domain of reality, I search without success for his bones; I 
find the grave empty except for a bright glitter of supersti¬ 
tion, which is the myth that man has a spirit. The legions 
and traditions which must be excluded from History con¬ 
tinue to die their magnificent deaths, to perform their inimit¬ 
able achievements, to illustrate their purely moral existence, 
when the records of the Historiographers, treasured up for 
immortality in the Temple of Mnemosyne, rot through with 
the tears of ten thousand new Niobes or lie obliterated in the 
blood of Hector who has since died at Omdurman, Etaples, 
Passchendael, Addis Ababa, Barcelona, etc. The face of 
Narcissus, engraved on the copperplate of a Greek pool, 
teaches me the suicide of self-love more cruelly and more 
clearly than statistics showing the increased sales in mirrors. 
Has Macaulay ever seen the shape of Europe spread at his 
feet like Faustus, all his for the taking, in return for relin¬ 
quishing the fugitive and shadowy element of his soul—for a 
mere myth. No, but you have, I have. Surely you remember 
that moment when Opportunity knocked at your door and 
you did not answer, because, looking cautiously through the 
curtains on the window, you saw he had cloven feet ? 


When she left the village she was shy, 
But alas and alack 
She came back 

With a naughty little twinkle in her eye. 


For Midas knows better than Ford, Ajax better than Cnut, 
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Daedalus better than the Royal Air Force, Castor and Polux 
better than the Mount Wilson Observatory. I have seen 
Clyde obeying her fate in a sun-flower where I never saw 
Queen Victoria obeying hers in a boudoir. The misdetoe by 
which Balder died hangs over the mantelpieces of a hundred 
students of Nordic Mythology, but the gun that shot Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln has been relegated to a second-hand iron¬ 
mongers or made into a razor blade. These are the dim and 
hazy forms of historical apprehension: Apollo kidnapping 
Ghatterton, Ulysses encircling the world for the first time in 
a single-engined monoplane, Mythrais performing miracles 
of healing in California, Mephistopheles flooding China to 
make a bathing-pool for Margaret, Hamlet opening an 
office as a psycho-analyst, Leda excelling Pavlova’s Swan, 
etc. 

Satan governs and guides History just as surely as Heaven’s 
bugle must soon bring it to a stop, just as surely as Christ is 
myth because myth takes the side of heaven against the 
Satanic battalions of facts, figures, diagrams, graphs, records, 
reports, eye-witness accounts and philosophical histories. 
For the compilers of the latter fail to see that facts function 
only by illuminating the fundamental element, namely the 
element of the inexperiential or perfect, which Myths, 
Poems, Religions, Mathematics perpetuate. This element of 
the inexperiential or perfect, enshrined in the figures of 
legendary heroes and heroines to whom I and my friends 
seem like ghosts, transcends all historical events. This is 
why no revolution is Revolution, why no triumph is Triumph, 
why no kiss is really Love and why no man’s funeral leaves 
us any wiser about Death. Thus History is merely the com¬ 
plication of camouflages concealing the real issue: the 
origin and destination of William Smith, Esq. 
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